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When Buying Bonds 


for Your Bank— 


it is a source of satis- 
faction and a measure 
of protection to know 
that the bond house 
you deal with has made 
a thorough and reli- 
able investigation be- 
fore identifying itself with the 
issues which it offers. 


Because of the breadth 
of its facilities and ex- 
perience, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co’s endorsement 
of a bond issue has an 
accepted value which 
simplifies the responsi- 
bility of bank officers who select 
bonds for investment of bank funds. 


The following issues are representative of our offerings: 


SHORT TERM 


NAME OF ISSUE MATURITY 

Cohoes Power & Light Corporation 

First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds 1/1/1929 
Empire Gas& Fuel Company (Delaware) 

First& Ref. Con. 3-Year 7% Gold Bonds, Ser.B 5/1/1926 
Government of the Argentine Nation 

7% Gold Bonds 2/1/1927 
Government of Switzerland 

%o Gold Bonds 8/1/1929 
Monongahela West Penn Public Service Co. 

First Lien& Ref. Con. 6% Gold Bonds, SeriesA 2/1/1928 
Morris & Company 

749% 10-Year Sinking Fund Gold Notes. . 9/1/1930 
Ohio & Northern Gas Company 

Guaranteed 3-Yr. 7% Sec. Gold Notes, Ser. A 11/1/1925 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. (Chicago) 

3-Year 6% Secured Gold Notes, Series A. . 3/1/1927 
Pressed Steel Car Company 

5% Convertible Gold Bonds 1/1/1933 
Pure Oil Company 

6 %% Sinking Fund Gold Notes, SeriesA. . 6/1/1933 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 

5-Year 7% Convertible Gold Notes . . . . 4/1/1925 
Vermont Hydro-Electric Corporation 

First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, Series A. .10/1/1929 
West Penn Company 

3-Year 6% Gold Debentures 6/15/1925 


LONG TERM 
NAME OF ISSUE 

Armour & Company of Delaware 

First Mtge. 20-Year 5 14%, Guar. Gold Bonds, 

Series A 
Commonwealth Edison Company 

First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 
Cudahy Packing Company 

First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 12/1/1946 
Detroit City Gas Company 

First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, SeriesA . . 7/1/1947 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation 

First and Ref. Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds, Ser. A 4/1/1953 
Kansas City Power & Light Company 

First Mtge. 30-Yr. 5% Gold Bonds, Ser. A 9/1/1952 
Metropolitan Edison Company 

First & Ref. Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds, Ser. B 2/1/1952 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Company 

First Lien and Ref. Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds . 5/1/1952 
Public Service Company of Colorado 

First Mtge. and Ref. 6% Gold Bonds, Ser. A 9/1/1953 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 

First Lien and Ref. Mtge. 5 14 % Gold Bonds, 

Series A. 6/1/1962 
The Laclede Ge Light Co. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

First Mtge. Coll. & Ref. 30-Yr. 5 4% Gold 

Bonds, Series C 2/1/1953 
West Penn Power Company 

First Mortgage 5 % Gold Bonds, Series A. . 3/1/1946 


Current quotations and circulars completely descriptive 
of any of the above will be supplied upon request 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
2015S. La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE 
601 Griswold St. 425 E. Water St. 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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This Latest CENTRAL FILE 
Addresses Itself ! 
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Eliminates Duplicate Files 


Too many clerks are now employed transcribing and re-writing 
data on bank forms. Your new Record Card Addressograph plate 
combines complete Record Card for inter-departmental infor- 
mation with your addressing system and eliminates all this 
duplicated effort. 


“Wins More New Business 


“Present depositors are prospects for new business. Thrift 
letters, circulars, folders, etc., bring ‘dead’ depositors to life— win 
commercial accounts, sell bonds, rent safety deposit vauits!’’ 
; Citizens National Bank, Great Bend, Kas. 
Your Central File on Record Card address plates will enable you 
Reduces Filing Errors—Saves Clerks! to instantly tell which of your depositors are prospects for safe 
deposits, vaults, bonds, insurance, etc. 
io need to have clerks running from one 
filetoanother. This Record Card address 


plate combines all four files inte Y Ca T FREE 
pact list which addresses itself. ecor t 
Card forms supplied with whatever in- ou n Y 


formati ire. 
When. Banks everywhere are displacing bulky, old-fashioned 


duplicate files with Record Card Addressograph, surely it will 
pay you to investigate. Just check and mail coupon for FREE 
trial. No cost—no obligation. So act NOW! 


General Offices: 908 W. Van 

Buren St., CHICAGO Factories: Chicago—Brooklyn—London 

Albany Columbus Indianapolis Oklahoma City Scranton a & os ¥ - 

Atlanta Dallas Kansas City Omaha Seattle 

Baltimore Dayton Los Angeles Oshkosh Spokane Soe 

Birmingham Denver Memphis Peoria St. Louis Rod 

Boston Des Moines Milwaukee Philadelphia St. Paul ¥ Se Se ES 

Buffalo Detroit Minneapolis Pittsburgh Syracuse LF OS 

Butte Duluth Newark Portland Toledo 
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Canada: 60 W. Front St., TORONTO Vancouver, Montreal, Hamilton, London, Ottawa ee 
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PACKARD | 
CAN BUILDA | 


A recent investigation covering 
2700 sales selected at random 
showed: 


One out of three had previously 
owned cars costing less than *1500; 


One out of three had previously 
owned cars costing *1500 to *2500; 


One out of three had previously 


owned cars costing more than 
$2500; 


Packard Six and Packard Eight both furnished in ten body types, open and enclosed. Packard’s extremely liberal time- 
payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard—purchasing out of income instead of capital 


Who Are Buying Packard Six Cars? 


One out of two decided to buy the 
Packard Six over heavy, bulky, 
complicated cars. 


This is obvious; 


Men and women in moderate 
circumstances, as well as many 
of wealth, are finding in the 
simple and economical Packard 
Six the answer to their per- 
sonal transportation problems. 


A$ K FHE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Edstor’s Indorsement 


thee the direction of C. C. Martin, 
chairman of the foreign trade executive 
committee of the National Association of 
Credit Men and chairman of the Foreign 
Trade Forum of New York, we cast up our 
balance sheet on page 5. Having weathered 
a decade of tremendous political and 
economic unrest, we are pleased to 
present a report of condition altogether 
encouraging. “In 
this country,’’ 
says Mr. Martin, 
“‘we must get 
back to economic 
sanity, and we 
can only do so 
when we realize 
that we have 
been living in an 
artificial period.” 

After gradua- 
tion from Col- 
umbian (now 
George Washing- 
ton) University 
in Washington 
and admission to 
the bar of the 
; District of Col- 
umbia at the age of twenty-one, Mr. 
Martin for ten years was engaged in 
business in all of the countries of Europe 
west of Russia. During this time he was a 
steady contributor to European business 
and economic publications. He is the 
author also of “‘Export Packing,” recog- 
nized as a standard work of reference. 

Since his return to the United States, he 
has been closely identified with the export 
business and is now in charge of sales 
promotion, advertising and research for 
the National Paper and Type Company of 
New York, dealing in a highly complex 
line of machinery and supplies for many 
trades, mainly with Latin-America where 
the company operates nine branches. 


HE Old Colony Trust Company of 

Boston invited the staff to a_ letter- 
writing bee. It was a good party. A good 
time ““was had by all’ the 150 officers and 
employees who attended —so good that it 
was repeated for three classes once a week 
for fifteen weeks. Horrible examples were 
selected for dissection and reconstruction 
from the bank’s own files of correspondence 
dictated by members of the class. 

In the opinion of Alden E. Davis, who 
conducted the course, discussion of actual 
letters is more valuable and certainly more 
interesting than mere lectures on principles 
of English. Use of the bank’s own letters 
brought the whole matter of English down 
to earth. It became something vital, 
something more than rules. 

Mr. Davis’ article on page 12, “When 
They Are Bad They Are Horrid,” is a sort 
of symposium of the bad habits of letter 
writing that the Old Colony staff are casting 
off. That “consciousness for English.”’ 


OY, 

wel 
Through ‘‘Mr. 
Clutchbill’s Pupil” 
(page 8), we wel- 
come three old 
friends—the astute 
Director Clutch- 
bill, his able disci- 
ple John, and their 
creator Fred Cope- 
land who first in- 
troduced them to 
us away back in 
1918 under the pen 
name of Frederick 
St. Vrain. He has 
kept them alive — 


Mr. Martin 


Mr. Copeland 
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very much alive—under his own name 
ever since. 

It’s time we knew something about Fred 
Copeland. This is what he has to say for 
himself: 

“My bank training has been rather a 
thing of inheritance, for my family was 
engaged in banking at my birth; and save 
for five years in Kansas City, my outlook 
on the business world has always been from 
the vault side of the wicket. My actual 
training has been practical save for my 
last two years at Dartmouth college where 
I elected the money and banking courses 
then offered in 1907 and 1908. After 
college I went immediately into the 
Randolph (Vermont) National Bank at a 
salary f love to forget. But now after 
sixteen years’ training under the sound 
banking methods of my father, a veteran 
banker, I hold an official position. Further- 
more, a recent connection with a Montreal 


bond house has widened my_ banking 
experience into a more cosmopolitan vein 
with a British tinge which is altogether 
delightful.” 


E stretch a some what elastic policy 

this month to describe with two pages 
of the pictures the new building of the 
Union Trust Company in Cleveland (pages 
10 and 11). Space limitations narrow the 
selection of photographs to the unique and 
the impressive. They convey a very inad- 
equate idea of the beauty and utility of the 
otfice building - the second largest in the 
United States-and the banking quarters 
occupying five of the twenty floors. 


HE sixth of the departmental method 

series of Frank Loomis Beach, ‘“The 
General Books,” scheduled for this month, 
has been unavoidably delayed. It will 
appear in an early issue. H.S 
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For Your Safety: Such things as brake and clutch pedals, 
hand-brake and gear-shift levers, and brake-rod clevises and 
toggles are factors of safety in a motor car. Hupp could make 
these of low-carbon steel or use malleable castings, as is 
frequently done, and save money. But they would not be 
as strong or as safe as the drop-forged, double heat-treated 
steel which Hupp uses. Clutch and brake pedals, hand-brake 

and gear-shift levers, clevises and toggles in the Hupmobile 
& are all drop-forged steel, double heat-treated, for safety. 


Buy a Hupmobile— Sod 


None Surpasses it in Value 


Presumably you want acar for personal 
transportation. You do nof want to 
have to tinker with it. You want it 
to be good for thousands of miles— 
and at the end to be worth a fair price 
toward a new car. 


That implies, as the first and most 
important consideration, that the car 
be strong and rugged, made of good 
materials and finely fabricated. 

Here, then, are the essentials—and 
they are thevery features for which you 
have always admired the Hupmobile. 


Hupmobile Excels 
in Mechanical Value 
Parts displays have been placed in 


our dealers’ hands. In these displays 
are the major units of Hupmobile 
construction. 


So that there, before your own eyes, 
are the facts. Hupmobile asks you 
to check these parts. 


They constitute the first and only prac- 
tical, cold-steel basis for comparison. 


They prove, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that value is as finely built 
into the Hupmobile as in any car, 
regardless of price. 


We say this—that until and unless 
you find a car that equals the Hup- 
mobile in quality of materials and 


Hupmobile 


fineness of workmanship, you are get- 
ting less than your money’s worth in 
automobile value, however pretty 
the other car may look. ; 


Prove the Facts 
For Yourself 


Go to the Hupmobile dealer and make 


-your own check. What you see there 


will convince you that no other car 
equals Hupmobile in the essentials 
that go to make a car good. These 
parts displays will prove that the 
Hupmobile is the car for you. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Let Us Cast Up Our Balance Sheet 


All Things Domestic and International Point to the United 
States as the Dominant Factor in World Trade and- Power 


Austria declared war on Servia. 
And still the nations of the world 
have not cast up their balance sheets. 
We are one of those nations. Many 
despair of these balance sheets ever 
being drawn up, and out of this despair 
comes pessimism, doubt and loss of 
faith. But on the basis of probabilities 
and common sense, we can at least 
estimate what our figures will be. 
Bradstreet’s weekly summary, dated 
April 4, 1914, spoke of trade being 
spotted and governed by satisfaction 
of immediate wants. Railways were 
retrenching, industrial operations were 
uneven, and demand for steel and iron 
was disappointing. Collections were 


Ti years have elapsed since 


By C. C. MARTIN 


Chairman Foreign Trade Executive 
Committee, Nat’! Ass’n of Credit Men 


slow, new enterprises limited and 
banks were conserving funds. On 
May 9, the situation had grown worse, 
and a “feeling of profound depression” 
ruled in most lines devoted to supply- 
ing everyday needs. From January 1 
to June 20, $70,750,000 gold was ex- 
ported; Europe was preparing for war. 


Our labor market was surfeited and 


railway earnings steadily declined. 
After the outbreak of the World 
War conditions became worse. Export 
was practically impossible. Sterling 
exchange went up to unheard of 


figures. In January, 1915, a slight 
improvement was evident due to war 
orders from abroad. The momentum 
slowly increased and in the issue of 
November 27, 1915, Bradstreet re- 
corded sustained activity, industry 
rushing forward under forced draught, 
skilled labor scarce, clearings large 
and production reaching new levels. 
On December 25, the record shows 
intense activity, holiday trade of large 
proportions, industrial pace at capac- 
ity, export movement limited only by 
shipping available. 

Between then and the signing of 
the armistice the United States was 
transformed into one great factory. 
Aided by the Federal Reserve system, 


Bs A 


Loading completely assembled Baldwin locomotives on shipboard for shipment to Chile 
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established in 1913, by vast imports of 
gold further widening our credit base, 
by government loans to belligerents 
and government orders for our own 
men at arms, a new chapter in 
frenzied finance was written. With 
insatiable demands . and_ unlimited 
credit, prices rushed forward. From 
104 in September, 1914, to 146 in 
December, 1916; 186 in July, 1917; 
206 in November, 1918. A new order 
of things had come to pass. 


OME six months before the armistice 

was signed, I attended a meeting in 
New York, the subject for discussion 
being the course of prices when peace 
had been declared. Speakers were 
well-known economists, captains of 
industry and so on. The unanimous 
opinion was that when the war ended 
we should have a drop in prices. Some 
predicted the drop would come quickly, 
others said it would be slow, but in 
any case we were told the price curve 
would dip. Every economic fact on 
the supply and demand side seemed to 
justify this view. 

Up to February, 1919, the prophecy 
seemed to be coming true, and prices 
declined from 206 at the time of the 
armistice to 197. But in March there 
was an increase to 201, in July the 
figure was 219 and the close of the year 
saw 238. In June, 1920, the figure 
stood at 269, some 63 points higher 
than that of the armistice. 

During this mad period of unbridled 
and extravagant buying there seemed 
no limit to prices. We were told by 
prominent men that we had reached 
a new price level, and that we must 


adjust ourselves to 
lines that were 
novel and new. 
Orders poured in 
from at home and 
abroad, forward 
business was im- 
mense, labor grew 
more inefficient, 
our government 
continued foreign 
credits to the figure 
of two billion dol- 
lars, Reserve banks 
held open the credit 
mills, and other 
banks kept pace. 
The expected post- 
war drop did not 
occur, labor was 
fully employed, 
billions in Liberty 
bonds, bought with 
war wages, were 
turned into liquid 
funds and con- 
sumption of goods. 
Everybody was 
happy, wages high 
and going higher, 
the smallest day’s 
work for the high- 


est wage was the 
rule. Production in 
1919 (Federal Reserve Index) was 
lower than in any year since 1915. 

This situation was not peculiar to 
the United States. Need for goods 
after the starvation of war was world- 
wide. And dazed by the demand, 
the oldest traders of the world lost 
their heads. Holland, England, Scan- 


The home of the First National Bank of Boston in Havana 


dinavia, formulated plans based on 
continuance of business at the then 
levels and prices for a decade. 

About the middle of 1920 a curious 
thing happened. As I remember it, 
in a small town of Alabama a citizen 
decided that if he put on his overalls 
and carried his lunch to his office in a 
tin can and did a number of other 
analogous things, he could reduce 
the corpulence of old man “High 
Prices” and old lady ‘“‘Profiteer.” 
It is probable that this citizen of 
Alabama knew little of the economic 
factors involved in prices, and it is 
also probable that he did not know 
that high velocity of monetary cir- 
culation, merely another name for 
goods turnover, is a vital element 
in highprice levels. But the fact 
was that this “‘overall movement” 
gave velocity of circulation a mighty 
blow, and from that Southern town 
it spread over the United States 
and soon had touched every country 
in the world. Crashing down came 
prices, and at the same time crashing 
down came the quantity theory of 
money. While prices were falling, 
money in circulation and demand 
deposits were increasing. 

The “overall movement,” the 
‘consumers’ strike, the exhaustion 
of buying power, reduction in 
velocity of circulation, or whatever 
it may be called, came none too 


The United Fruit Company’s hospital at Quirigua, Guatemala. American business extension abroad 
eds, social improvement and advancement for the worker—wherein America 


means better business met 


has outdone England 


soon. The world had reached a 
point where credit had been 
stretched to the breaking point, 
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where inflation had been developed 
with the greatest possible skill, and 
where the safety and security of nations 
depended on turning toward the shore 
of economic sanity. In this country, 


banks were filled with frozen credits, 
the Federal Reserve banks were work- 


FF? 2 


more efficient, inventories assumed a 
fairly decent shape, credit conditions 
pretty well cleared up and business 
had gotten a breathing space in which 
to take account of things. Then 
through the forces of demand it was 
evident, but few stopped to analyze, 
that although war 
activity had been 
intense, produc- 
tion was of things 
that added little 
or nothing to na- 
tionalwealth,that 
rotted away or 
were destroyed. 
Factories no long- 
er needed; ships 
rusting in the 
harbors; billions 
in tools of war. 
In 1923 |we saw 
we must build 
roads, houses, 
automobiles, _re- 
pair railways and 
do a multitude of 
things neglected 
for years. 
Westartedwith 
arush. Too fast 


re) ew York 


ing with discount rates and ratios 
far under prudent levels; government 
floating indebtedness was enormous; 
inventories in deplorable state. Our 
foreign trade was similar to our 
domestic, credits were frozen and im- 
mobile. Our unfunded credit to 
Europe alone amounted to some 
$4,000,000,000, and unfunded credits 
to other parts of the world were very 
large. 


THE purging had to come and it 
came. From an average of 239 in 
1920, prices dropped to an average 
of 149 in 1921, and we had all the 
economic misery characteristic of busi- 
ness in agony. Vast numbers of 
men were jobless; lights burned late 
in banks and business houses through- 
out the land. Many were the ships 
that went on the rocks. There was 
little sunlight in 1921, but the begin- 
ning of 1922 saw the light of dawn 
and the end of the year saw definite 
promise. 

A new set of conditions presented 
themselves by 1923. Labor had grown 


In the Place Vendome is the — office of the Bankers Trust Company 


for those who still 
felt the sting of 
1919, 1920 and 
1921. Solid busi- 
ness and banking 
decided that the 
little boom had 
to be stepped on. 
Federal Reserve 
ratesin New York, 
Boston and San 
Francisco, were 
increased in Feb- 
ruary to 414 per 
cent, the first in- 
crease in two 
years; govern- 
ment buildingwas 
suspended; warn- 
ings went forth 
from ‘every city 
in the country. 
The boom 
stopped, and 
slowly production 
slid down until 


Seven 


the present year, activity picked up. 
Housing, automobile building, car- 
loadings, steel outturn, all moved for- 
ward with speed. But the movement 
was short-lived. It had no punch. 


ODAY business is puzzled. Activity 

is still large, labor well employed, 
inventories light, money plentiful, 
car-loadings enormous. But buying 
is from day to day; large car-loadings 
of merchandise freight are chiefly 
due to prompt deliveries, back orders 
and fear of cancellations; building has 
passed the peak; automobile buying 
has dropped; railway revenues decline; 
unfilled tonnage of U. S. Steel ap- 
proaches 1914; Fall River has its soup- 
kitchens; Federal Reserve banks are 
hardly making expenses; money is a 
glut because business has dropped off; 
prices are declining; labor is being 
discharged in various parts of the 
country and wage reductions are 
reported. Congress listens neither to 
reason nor entreaty, and showers mil- 
lions without thought for the morrow. 
The farm bloc demands that all 
agrarian economic and_ speculative 
losses be made good out of the national 
treasury; New England textile people 
(Continued on page 42) 


December, 1923. 
Beginning with 


The Buenos Aires branch “- First National Bank of Boston is the most 


mposing in the city 
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T WAS regrettable—especially at 
Director Clutchbill’s time of life — 
to have a situation naively snatch 
him back of the gills. But Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s spirits from much recent sitting- 
on hung limp like his coat tails as he 
followed with thin, bent legs the 
board out of the directors’ meeting. 

Like an ancient mariner he steadied 
himself with one hand against the door 
jamb to the front office, and distaste- 
fully regarded the other four members 
of the board scuffling silently out to the 
street. He waited grimly till the last 

_one was out and then he hitched his 
old, stooping form around and went 
into the front office where Assistant 
Cashier John Atwood, was about to 
close his desk for the day. 

He bowed absently when John 
smiled a welcome, and gratefully sank 
into his accustomed chair between 
John’s desk and the big front window. 
Immediately he began regarding John 
with a peculiar scrutiny through the 
thick lenses of his spectacles as though 
John were on inspection like a hand- 
knit doily in the Floral Hall at the 
county fair. 

“John,” he said, blowing the last of 
the battle smoke of the directors’ 
meéting from his nostrils, “I ain’t so 
frisky as I was once, but them four 
scouts' know I’ve reached that time of 
life where I don’t fear ’em none!”’ 

in the old director’s words John felt 
that emptiness in his head and stomach 
so common with him when something 
of a serious nature had been unveiled 
about him in directors’ meeting. 

“Maybe it’s a good thing it’s 
happened,” mused the old director, 
drumming suddenly on his chair arm. 
“It’s goin’ to test yuh, John; and it’s 
goin’ to show whether you’ve heeded 
my trainin’ the last few years.” 

“If they are trying to pull something 


BY FRED COPELAND 


on you again, Mr. 
Clutchbill, I’m going to 
stick by you!” 

“Do you know what 
them four punkin-colored 
villains are trying to do? 
Headed by our highly ™ 
beloved president, Mr. 
Perkins, they are tryin’ to make me 
agree to let Perkins’ nephew from 
Belton Village take the job of cashier 
of this bank.” 

There escaped from John’s lips an 
outraged whoop of wonder. 

“T tell you straight, John,” went on 
Director Clutchbill, “I’ve been trainin’ 
you for cashier. And now that our 
former incumbent on the job has 
sought pastures where the pickin’ is 
better, it’s proper, while I’m alive, for 
you to step up to cashier and Willie 
Dexter should be assistant cashier. 
But I’ve decided to let you, yourself, 
crawl on top of ’em. I’m curious to see 
you do it without any help except what 
I’ve been preachin’ into yuh for five 
years back. You’ve watched me work 
in a tight corner before now, John— 
you should know how!”’ 

“So Perkins “wants his nephew for 
cashier!’ stated John grimly, his eye- 
lids rising and falling quickly like a 
trunk lid. 

Mr. Clutchbill opened his mouth 
slightly; there was the seltzer of the 
war dance in John’s voice. 

“Yes,” he nodded, and then: “I’m 
gettin’ too old to be spurrin’ with them 
four ravens all the time. Of course if it 
was me I could scalp my way out, but 
it’s you they’re pickin’ on. And it’s 
time you learned how to scalp. You'll 
have to if you stay here after I’m gone. 
You'll have to more or less anywhere. 
This talk about bein’ industrious on 
the towpath and the White House’ll 
claim yuh is pretty good hokum as long 


as the sea is calm, but you let it get 
riled, John, and I can tell yuh you’ve 
got to work your head along with your 
fore fins.” 

“Have they actually interviewed 
Perkins’ nephew — told him they wanted 
him?” asked John with a wrinkled 
brow. 

“They act peculiar like they always 
do about anything I shouldn’t know. 
But I’ve held ’em off for two weeks, 
tellin’ *em I want to see the critter 
close before I give my word. It ain’t 
hardly time to build a good steady 
bucking machine, but you’ll have to 
knock something together somehow.” 


*DERKINS owns a lot of the stock of 

this bank,” suggested John. “If it 
wasn’t for— well, for disappointing you, 
Mr. Clutchbill, I’'d get out.” 

“TI don’t blame yuh a darn mite, 
John. They’re a rough bunch; self- 
centered, graspin’, selfish and family- 
ish. *Twa’n’t so, back along before 
these young directors came in. John, I 
feel like the last leaf on the tree. And 
I’ve sort of set my heart on leaving 
someone behind when I’ve gone who 
knows how to scalp such as I have 
always been able to. Good scalpers 
are scarce and needful ina community.” 

John nodded gravely. ““You make 
me think of what I was reading last 
night, Mr. Clutchbill. I came across 
the motto of our oldest fur company in 
North America.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Director Clutchbill waited in intense 
silence. 

“It was a Latin motto—Pro Pelle 
Cutem. And I finally puzzled it out; 
it means: ‘A skin for a skin.’”’ 

The old director rubbed his hands 
quickly and his pale blue eyes seemed 
to twinkle with a darker blue. 

After his talk with Director Clutch- 
bill three days went by before John 


could get the faintest clue for a plan of 


action to reduce the great odds against 
him. And even then the clue came in 
the guise of chance as it always seems 
.o after hours of brown study. 

On this particular day lunch hour 
had come and found John in his usual 
seat in the village hotel dining room. 
Speaking from memory of endless 
former menu cards rather than from 
the sight of the one stiffly held before 
his eyes by the red-headed waitress, 
he had said: ‘““Tomato soup, corn 
fritters, pork hard done and vegetables. 


T WAS at this moment that old 

Aunt Libby Hemmingway, sailing on 
perfect schedule, hove in sight in the 
hotel dining room. John rose and held 
her chair back for the old lady at his 
table. He had done this each day for 
months, and for months the dining 
room natives had held knife and fork 
suspended and looked on modestly till 
Aunt Libby was seated. And old Aunt 
Libby never failed to give John an old- 
fashioned smile. Perhaps in these days 
it was the only open touch of gallantry 
she received in the stunted social 
pastures of the village. 

“Well, John,” she newsed brightly, 
spreading her napkin with motherly 
pats over her lap, “the 
selectmen have ordered me 
tocut down that old button- 
wood tree in my front 
yard. They claim it’s got 
so old it’s risky for folks on 
the sidewalk to go underit.”’ 

““That’s too bad!’’sympa- 
thized John. “I’m going 
to miss that old tree as 
much as you will. It’s right 
across the street from the 
window wheremy desksits.”’ 

“IT suppose it’s best,” said 
Aunt Libby. “Us old things 
have to go.” And then in a 
whisper: “I’m thinking of going 
to Florida come winter. My 
daughter down there is set on it.” 

“For good?” inquired John in 
a low voice with lifted eyebrows. 
“You going to sell out?” 

“I made up my mind today — 
and John; if you learn of anybody 
that wants to buy a place, I wish 
you’d let me know.” 

“Certainly. Yes, I will, Aunt 
Libby.” 

John regarded the brilliant 
vermilion soup which had just been 
set in front of him. He tasted it 


thoughtfully. Suddenly he laid down 
his spoon. There was a time when the 
bank had envious eyes on Aunt 
Libby’s house and lot. If he trembled 
for a second he might allow the bait 
to escape, which, during that exact 
moment, fortune was holding out to 
him. 

“Aunt Libby, would you let me have 
an option on your place for two weeks?” 

The old lady promptly laid down her 
spoon and looked at John. 
certainly, John. I’m going to offer it 
at $4,000. You ain’t—John, I didn’t 
know you had a sweetheart!” 

John waved his hand playfully. 
‘**There’s nothing like being ready,” he 
joked. ‘“‘And would you let me attend 
to the old buttonwood tree? I’ll see 
it’s properly removed at the right 
time.” 

Aunt Libby nodded and smiled. 
“It'll be a nuisance off my hands.” 

The next morning Director Clutch- 
bill came into the bank at ten o’clock 
as was his custom. John was gaily 
stripping the morning’s mail. One 
lock of his hair stood briskly aloft on 
the crown of his head. 

The old director settled slowly in 
his chair, looking the while at John’s 
outraged scalp lock. 

At once John dropped a letter on his 
desk, turned and opened his mouth. 

Promptly Director Clutchbill held 
up ahand. “I can see! Don’t tell me! 


Don’t tell anybody! Remember, John, ' 


And Aunt Libby never failed 
to give John = old-fashioned 
smile 


“Why; 


Nine 
the business of Egypt was never 
blabbed.” 

John lapped his lips quickly. But 
he held himself in. ‘“‘Do you think, 
Mr. Clutchbill, the meeting for the 
election of a cashier will be called 
within two weeks?” 

“‘There’s no gettin’ out of it. I ran 
across Perkins this morning. He’s | 
rearin’ for action. He claimed he’d 
asked his nephew to come over here 


from Belton Village for my inspection a 


week from today.” — 

“Urge them to have the meeting at 
four o’clock that afternoon,”’ suddenly 
suggested John. 

“Huh? What?” flashed Mr. Clutch- 
bill. 

“I mean it .. 
sisted John. 

right; four o’clock she shall be,” 
stated the old director, but his voice 
carried a tinge of caution. 

Before the day of the meeting John 
had a pleasant visit with Aunt Libby 
on her porch. For the most part their 
conversation had to do with the old 
buttonwood tree. John told her he 
would get it out of the way for her on a 
certain afternoon just after the bank 
closed for the day. One would have 
thought a sudden thoughtfulness had 
come to him for all human nature, for 
he drove his car fourteen miles to 
Wrynose, a neighboring village. Here 
with a heart full of love, he called on 
Mr. Vipond Henshaw, the president 
of the Locust Trust Company. Mr. 
Henshaw was an ardent fisherman. 
John unselfishly described for Mr. 
Henshaw a large speckled trout esti- 
mated, eye weight, at 6 pounds, which 
had taken up a residence in the river 
near Ferndale Village. Not only that, 
but John begged to be allowed to lead 
Mr. Henshaw to the trout’s pool if he 
could manage to call at the bank at 
exactly four o’clock on a certain day. 
Mr. Henshaw followed, John eagerly 
clear out to his car and shook hands 
twice before he let John get in. Mr. 
Henshaw may have wondered why 
John was taking all of these pains 
with the head of a rival bank, but, if 
so, he laid it away for 
future investigation. 


WHEN the day of 
the directors’ meet- 
ing swung around 
President Perkins’ can- 
didate, Mr. Oliver Bero, 
anol of Belton Village, was 
very much in evigence. 
He and President 
Perkins roamed about 
the bank for the greater 
part of the afternoon. 
At times John would 
look at President 
Perkins, think of the 
heavy block of stock 
he owned, and his hind 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Ten THE BURROUGHS 


With the Camera, All Around a Superb Building 


1. The illumination of the building 
during opening week. On clear nights, 
the searchlight on the roof can be seen 
a hundred miles. 


2. The Chester Avenue lobby, the 
longer arm of the great L-shaped 
banking room. 


3. The Safe Deposit Vault where 365 
delegates to the convention of the 
financial divis-on of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce held an after- 
noon session just before the opening. 


4. The Euclid Avenue. lobby, the 
shorter arm of the banking room. 


5. The children’s window. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Eleven 


The Union Trust Company's New Cleveland Home 


6. The directors’ room—walls of teak- 
wood and tapestry chairs. 


7. The Individual Bookkeeping De- 
partment. 


8. The Central Stenographic Depart- 
ment—a general service department 
for the entire bank. 


9. One section of the automatic 
selective telephone switchboard in the 
telephone room. The phones are both 
outgoing and intercommunicating, 
depending upon the number dialed by 
the person using the phone. 


10. Part of the Transit Department 
which handles about 80,000 checks a 
day, between $9,000,000 and $10,000,000. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


When They Are Bad They Are Horrid 


Some Misconceptions of “‘Business English’? and How Not to 
Write the Letters of Which Many Banks Must Plead Guilty 


ence of any bank reveals in an 
instant outstanding fea- 
ture. It is largely, almost wholly, 
routine work. A few officers have 
occasion to write letters that 
are not strictly routine. Even 


A GLANCE at the correspond- 


By ALDEN E. DAVIS 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 
and Instructor in the College of Business 
Administration, Boston University 


Label these expressions as you 
would poison and avoid their use. 
You will be forced to find new- words 
and phrases, but meanwhile you will 
be mastering the ability to express 
yourself in fresh, forceful 


so, only a negligible percent- 
age of any bank’s letters cover 
matters that have come up 
for the first time. 

Here is what the head of 
the correspondence depart- 
ment of one of the largest 
banks in the country says: 

“Our stenographers almost: 
know the letter before the one 
dictating has begun to speak. 
If words are skipped on the 
Ediphone, or if for some 
reason words are unintelli- 
gible, it matters little; the 
stenographers can easily fill 
in the proper expressions. It 
is 99 per cent routine or form.” 

To say that 99 per cent of 
a bank’s letters are either 
routine or form letters may 
be expressing it too strongly; 
nevertheless it is true that by 
far the greatest part of bank 
letters covers transactions 
that come up day after day 
throughout the year. 

It might appear upon first 
thought that if such be the 
character of bank correspond- 
ence, it ought to be a fairly 


simple thing to bring a bank’s 
letters to a point nearing perfection. 
This is far from the truth. The very 
difficulty in the problem of improving 
bank correspondence lies in the matter 
of its routine or form nature. If you 
have ever had to write the same mes- 
sage to four or five people, and have 
wished to vary the expression, you are 
in a position to realize something of the 
difficulty, say, of the credit man who 
time after time must vary a message 
so that it will not appear to be a col- 
lection of lifeless, impersonal sentences. 


Copying Old Letters 


Most writers of bank letters fail 
because they are satisfied to take a 
letter that was written in the past, and 
duplicate it with a few changes to 
cover the new transaction. The usual 
method for a person new in a bank is 
to model letters upon old ones in the 
files. This method being so widely 
used must have something in its favor, 
and despite any protest that might be 


anguage. 


It is common in bank letters 
to read “‘beg to state,” “beg 
to refer’? and such hackneyed 
and unnatural expressions. 
Look over the accompany- 
ing list of stereotyped words 
and phrases and see how many 
of them you use to excess, or 
better still, put the list on 
your desk and try to write a 
letter that will not contain 
one of the expressions. If 
you should try to do this for 
one or two days, you will feel 
tongue-tied for loss of these 
familiar forms. The practice 
will do much good and after 
a short time you will find that 
you have been forced to find 
new ways of expression. The 
value will be much more ap- 
parent than can be pointed 
out here. 

Let me say, in advocating 
the abandonment of these 
forms, that most of them are 
not faulty in themselves. It 
is the constant use, therefore 
abuse, which causes them to 
be wrong. There is nothing 


made here, it is certain to be the 
method that will be followed in the 
future. It is the easiest and no doubt 
the safest way. If the old letters that 
are copied are good ones, there is little 
to say against thismethod. Butif they 
are poor ones, the mistakes are handed 
down and little that is new or fresh 
can find its way into a bank’s letters. 


Stereotyped Expressions 


It is time for the reader to ask what 
is new that should be incorporated in 
bank correspondence. The answer, 
put briefly, is that the best standards of 
letter writing demand that we cast 
aside the collection of phraseology that 
somehow has come to be known as 
“Business English.” A man will call 
a letter by the name letter when he 
speaks about it, but he feels that he 
must call it a favor when he refers to it 
in his answer. He goes further and 
usually calls it your esteemed favor of 
recent date. 


inherently wrong in the fol- 
lowing expressions: ‘‘at this 
time,” “‘of recent date,” “‘avail yourself 
of this opportunity,” “conforming to” 
and “meet with your approval.” They 
are condemned because they have been 
used so commonly that they have be- 
come stereotyped. A letter that is 
full of stereotyped phrases is lifeless, 
and therefore lacking in power to 
create a favorable impression in the 
reader. 

Advise is one of the most frequently 
abused words in letter writing. Its 
use in the sense of fo inform or to tell 
has won a certain sanction because of 
wide and persistent use in business, 
but the better course is to use the word 
when it implies giving advice. 

“Attached hereto” and “enclosed 
herewith” are interesting errors. If 
a thing is attached it must be hereto; if 
it is enclosed it must be herewith. 
“Attached is a circular” expresses fully, 
and certainly more concisely, the in- 
tended meaning, than “Attached here- 
to is a circular.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


When the business of banks was 
largely local in character, there was 
little need for correspondence. Letters 
were written only for the purpose of 
furnishing memoranda of contracts, 
and therefore were couched in legal 
language. In this way such terms as 
instant, ultimo and proximo found a 
ready place in business letters. There 
grew up, as a result, a body of phrase- 
ology which has come to be known as 
“Business English.” 

There is no such thing as Business 
English. Letters must follow the same 
principles in regard to English as 
govern any writing. The style will 
vary with the writer and the purpose 
of the letter. The selection of words 
will be governed by the ideas to be 
expressed. But why should one sub- 
scribe to the idea that because he is 
writing a business letter he must ex- 
press himself by means of the lifeless, 
unnatural expressions that are char- 
acterized more truly as “Business 
Lingo” than as “‘Business English?” 


A Typical Letter 


Mr. James Hornell, 

525 Boylston Street, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

We beg to inform you that your valued 
favor of May 9, is at hand, and that 
contents of same have been carefully noted. 

Upon referring to our records anent this 
matter, we find that the package containin 
your February statement aad cancelle 
vouchers was mailed to you on the first 
instant and same should have been received 
by you some time ago. We have taken up 
this matter with the postal authorities and 
have requested them to institute a tracer to 
ascertain the whereabouts of this package, 
and we shall advise you of the outcome at as 
early a date as possible. 

Please rest assured that we shall use all 
due diligence to prosecute this matter to its 
ultimate conclusion. In the event that the 
missing pen is located and delivered to 
you in the meantime, please be so kind as 
to notify us. 

Very truly yours, 


Trust ComMPANy. 


Let us examine this letter which is 
typical of those of many banks. To 
begin with, it is filled with hackneyed 
and otherwise objectionable expres- 
sions. The bank does not need to 
“beg to inform’’ its customer. It 
would be much more natural to say 
letter instead of “valued favor.” It is 
unnecessary ever to say “contents have 
been carefully noted.”’ Certainly this 
can be taken for granted. It would be 
quite unusual to answer a letter 
without having read it. Same is in- 
correct when used as a substitute for 
it or they, as in this letter. Avoid 
using instant, ultimo and proximo. 
These are relics of legal forms which 
are no longer proper in business letters. 
Also, it is much more up-to-date to 
designate the date simply by the 
month and number as, May 1, June 2, 
and July 3, instead of May Ist, June 
2nd and July 3rd. 


The origin of many of the faults in 
letters is a mistaken idea of politeness. 
Such is the case in the above letter. 
“Beg to inform” and ‘valued favor” 
are examples of attempts to be cour- 
teous by a certain more or less subtle 
flattering of the reader. Other ex- 
amples of mistaken politeness in the 


Expressions and Words 
to Avoid 


Advise (for inform) 

agreeable to 

and oblige 

are in receipt of 

as per 

at hand 

attached hereto 

at this time 

avail yourself of thisopportunity 

beg to acknowledge 

beg to assure you 

beg to decline 

beg to inquire 

beg to present 

beg to refer 

beg to state 

communication 

complaint 

conforming to 

contents carefully noted 

desire (for wish or want) 

due to the fact that 

esteemed 

favor (whether valued, 
esteemed, or welcome) 

former 

hereby acknowledge 

herewith 

inasmuch as 

inclosed find 

inclose herewith 

in conformity with 

inst. 

_ latter 

meet with your approval 

of even date 

of recent date 

of the above date 

party (for person) 

patron 

per 

prox. 

re 

relative to 

same (for it or them) 

state (for say) 

take this opportunity 

thanking you in advance 

to hand 

trusting that 

ult. 

valued 

via 

we remain 

would ask 

would remind 

would say 


list of expressions quoted above are: 
“thanking you in advance” and “‘would 
say.” It is well to be courteous, but 
over-use has taken away any element 
of courtesy there might be in these 
expressions. Of course, to “thank in 
advance” is too presumptuous to be 
polite, and the expression should al- 
ways be avoided. Similarly, “with 
kindest personal regards” should never 
be used unless there is a very intimate 


Thirteen 


relation between the writer and reader. 
It is the habit of certain people to end 
business letters with this expression 
when there exists not even the slightest 
personal relationship. 


Pretentious Language 


In the above letter the words 
“anent,” “‘ascertain’” and “‘ultimate”’ 
are too pretentious for the simple 
message being conveyed. The words 
“institute,” “‘advise,”’ and “locate”’ are 
incorrectly used; their real meanings 
do not cover the needs of the ideas to 
be expressed. 

It is a mistake to think that people 
are impressed by big words. The 
ideal to be attained in letters is the 
simplest language that will correctly 
convey the ideas. 


Importance of Form Letters 


According to our books your account is 
overdrawn $— — —. ou find upon 
receipt of this notice, that the error is your 
own, please make a deposit to cover the 
overdraft at once; otherwise notify us, 
and oblige, 


Very truly yours, 
— — —NATIONAL BANK. 


Would this message win from you a 
favorable reaction if the mistake had 
been made by the bank, and not your- 
self? It is a weak form letter It 
leaves no room for possibility of error 
upon the part of the bank. If the 
customer had made an overdraft, very 
likely he would not notice the tone of 
the note; but if he had made a large 
deposit the day before, ten times the 
amount of the overdraft mentioned, he 
would feel very indignant over the 
notice. 

How much better reaction is ob- 
tained by the following: 


According to our books at the close of 


business today your account appears to be - 


overdrawn $ Will you please make 
a deposit to cover the amount of this over- 
draft, or notify us at once if there has been 
a mistake on our part? 


The first notice says “your account 
is overdrawn.” The tone is too posi- 
tive. ‘ The clause “if you find that the 
error is your own,” confirms the atti- 
tude of infallibility that the bank has 
assumed. It leaves room for offense. 

I do not advocate that it is well to 
lean backwards in the matter of an 
overdraft notice. Such is the case in 
the following: 


According to our books at the close of 
business today your account appears to be 
overdrawn $ For purposes of 
comparison we are sending you this notice 
so that, if we have made a mistake, it can 
be properly corrected. 


This notice suggests too much the 
idea that the bank is not sure of its 
accounting, but would like the cus- 
tomer to help in straightening out a 
mistake. It does not even request 

_payment of the overdraft, which is 


(Continued on page 48) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Awakening Old Man Dormant 


An Unbiased Examination of the Figure Facts on the Dormant 
Account, What to Do With Him and the Results You May Expect 


real bank. But we’ll call the 

bank the National,” 
and for the same reason, let’s make the 
ad man plain “J. J. Jones.” 

This is a story of direct-by-mail 
solicitation of dormant accounts, and 
I’m telling it for three reasons: 

First, because almost every bank is 
sending—or is planning to send —liter- 
ature to dormants. 

Second, because in this case, we’ve 
analyzed the subject thoroughly, back- 
wards and forwards, from top to 
bottom, from the standpoints of re- 
sults, costs, and everything else— 
wherefore we believe we are notable 
exceptions. 

And third, because this experience 
proved once again that bank adver- 
tising sells an institution and not an 
article, a service and not a piece of 
goods, and that bank advertising can- 
not be properly judged or interpreted 
by standards of retail merchandising 
or methods of the advertisers of 
a manufactured article offered for 
sale. 

J. J. Jones began, right off the bat, 
with an erroneous assumption. He 
had a vague idea that he could deter- 


He HIS is an actual experience of a 


By JAMES T. TYRRELL 


mine results of bank advertising in 
terms of immediate profit to the bank, 
like vacuum cleaner or washing ma- 
chine mail-order advertising. He 
hadn’t figured it out. But he decided 
to go ahead anyhow, and get into all 
that later. 

Certainly it would be a wonderful 
thing if he could go to the president, 
and say, ““We spent so much on this 
campaign, and it made so much for the 
bank—net profit, so much.” That 
was possible, sometimes, in direct-by- 
mail advertising in other fields. Why 
not in banking? 

So he began. 


OW Jones had never tried direct- 

by-mail on dormant savings ac- 
counts before, and because he ran up 
against many things that are typical, 
I believe, I’m going into the story in 
detail. 

First he bought his booklets. They 
were exquisitely executed. Copy, 
style, layout, printing, were excellent. 

Each one consisted of a simple, 
straightforward story, in fiction style, 
of how some certain person had 


managed to save money —and the hap- 
piness that money saved had brought. 
They were real stories, interesting and 
sincere, and each one closed with a 
paragraph or two of real selling talk 
which brought the savings idea home 
to the reader. 

Then Jones went to Hard, the head 
of the Savings Department. 

“I want to get a list of five thousand 
of our dormant savings accounts,”’ he 
explained. “I’ve got a series of thriit 
pamphlets, and I want to circularize 
them.” 

Hard went right up in the air. 

“Mail stuff to our savings deposi- 
tors? I should say not!’ 

Jones had expected a battle, but not 
such a difficult one. 

Hard’s objections appeared to be 
three. In the first place, savings 
depositors didn’t want anything mailed 
to them from the bank. The fact that 
they had a savings account was their 
own private business, and they re- 
sented the bank’s taking advantage of 
its knowledge of their accounts to send 
them selling literature. Secondly, it 
had never been done in the Average 
National, and that was sufficient reason 
why it should never be done. Thirdly, 


Number of Accounts mailed to-_-_--___-___-- 
Total old balances of accounts showing pos- 
itive or negative action 

No. of Increases 


Month of greatest action, increases 
Month of greatest action, decreases---_-_-__ 
Month of Greatest action, close-outs 


Increases: 
New Balances, total 


Gain in deposits 


Decreases: 
Gebel... 
New Balances, total 
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it would not accomplish any results 
anyhow. 

“But I’m game,” Hard said, finally. 
“If we’re really going to try it, I’ll go 
the limit with you. I’m curious, and 
I’m willing to be shown. Perhaps I’m 
wrong. Tell me what you want, and 
I'll give it to you.” 


- HAT I want,” said Jones,“‘is a 

list of the names and addresses of 
the holders of five thousand dormant 
savings accounts.” 

‘“*All right,” assented Hard. “But 
just what do you mean by a dormant 
savings account?” 

“Why-—,” began Jones, know 
better than I do—” 

‘Well, one that has had no action 
for three months—six months—a year 
—two years—?” 

‘“Let’s say one year,” decided Jones. 
“When can I get the list?” 

“Wait a minute! What balance? 
Fifty? A hundred? A thousand?’ 

Jones thought for a moment. 

“Oh,” he said, “I guess anything 
under a thousand.” 

“Say, look here,’’ objected Hard. 
“When we get six or seven or eight 
hundred dollars lying idle in a savings 
account, we’re satisfied. That’s what 
we make our money on. You don’t 
want to disturb those accounts at all.” 

“Well,” countered Jones, “at what 
point does a savings balance begin to 
pay for itself?” Then it was Hard’s 
turn to stop and think. 

“To tell the truth,” he replied, 
don’t know.” 

“What? Don’t know! I supposed 


you interest sharks had that all figured 
out.” 

“‘We ought to,” admitted Hard, “‘but 
the fact is, we simply never got around 
to it. All I can say is, that when a 
balance gets over a hundred dollars, it 
looks pretty good to us.” 

“Well, would you say that a balance 
of over one hundred makes money for 
the bank?” 

““Oh—that depends.”’ 

“Well, would you say that a balance 
of less than one hundred loses money 
for the bank—that is, costs more to 
maintain than it is worth?” 

““Oh—that depends too.” 

“Well, where would you set the limit?” 

“It’s hard to tell.” 

Whereupon Jones, doing a little 
amateur figuring, decided that inas- 
much as the difference between 6 per 
cent and 4 per cent on $100 was $2, an 
account of less than $100 certainly 
couldn’t pay many salaries. He set 
the limit at that amount. 

Hard promised him a list of names 
and addresses of 5,000 customers whose 
accounts had showed no action for one 
year or more, and whose balances were 
$100 or less. 

In due time the list was furnished. 
The list and the booklets were turned 
over to a mailing concern, with in- 
structions to mailone pamphlet monthly 
to the list. Whereupon Jones erased the 
thing from his mind, to await results. 

Results came, in an unexpected 
form, sooner than he anticipated. The 
office boy appeared with an immense 
bundle. 

“The mailing people want to know 
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what you want done with these,” he 
announced. 

*‘What are they?” asked Jones. 

“Booklets that didn’t go out during 
the last nine months.” 

“Didn’t go out!’ exclaimed Jones, 
and got the mailing company on the 
phone. 

“Sure,” they explained. ‘Only half 
the names and addresses on your list 
were correct. Fifty per cent of your 
mailing the first month was returned 
marked ‘incorrect address’ or ‘un- 
known.’ So we naturally pulled those 
names from the list. What’s the 
matter?” 

Within the next moment Jones had 
Hard on the phone. 

“Well,” Hard said, ‘“‘we gave you 
the best we had. You can’t expect 
us to keep up proper addresses of 
dormant accounts. Of course half of 
them have moved out of town or for- 
gotten they had money in the bank 
and neglected to give their new ad- 
dresses. That’s why their accounts 
are dormant. We can’t go out and 
drag them in by the neck just so you 
can get the proper addresses to send 
literature to.”’ 


O THAT wasthat. Well—those left- 

over booklets could be used later. 
But the thing so aroused Jones that 
he determined to look into the matter 
thoroughly at once, although it was 
then only in the tenth month of the 
mailing schedule. He asked Hard for 
a complete report covering activity of 
the accounts treated over the period of 
the first nine months. 
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“All right,” Hard said, “Ill have to 
put a man on that thing alone for a 
week or two. You realize what he’s 
got to do? First you’ll have to give 
him the names of the people whose 
mail was not returned — the people who 
really got your stuff, for they are the 
only ones whose accounts were really 
‘treated,’ as you say.- Then he will 
have to go through our index and get 
the number of each one of these ac- 
counts. Then he will have to look up 
all the accounts in this list that are 
still active and record an increase or 
decrease, and the amount, between 
February first, the date when the first 
pamphlets went out, and October first, 
nine months later, regardless of any 
activity after October first. Then he 
will have to dig out of the closed 
account file all accounts on your list 
closed between February first and 
October first, and record the amounts 
of their balances. But we’ll do it. 
I’ll have the report for you in about 
three weeks ” 

Sure enough, three weeks later, the 
complete report came to Jones’ desk, 
and he took five evenings to analyze it. 

He disregarded the original number 
mailed to—5,000—and took the num- 
ber of people who actually received his 
literature as the basis of the analysis. 
The exact number was 2,345. 


Next he divided the accounts into 
groups by size of balance, and in so 
doing discovered that someone had 
made a mistake, and that a number of 
accounts with balances of over $100 
had been “‘treated,” which incidentally 
added an interesting feature to his 
analysis. 


NE of the first discoveries disclosed 
by the analysis was that the monthly 
mailings had provoked a surprising 
number of close-outs, especially among 
the accounts with smaller balances. 
It seemed to Jones that manifestly it 
must be an expense to the bank to 
carry small accounts of this sort on its 
books, and that if his campaign had 
succeeded in ridding the bank of some 
of these unprofitable and even costly 
accounts, he should be credited with 
the saving resulting therefrom. 
So he talked to Hard about it. 
“Well,” said Hard, “‘your theory is 
correct. But it does not work out in 
practice. These small, closed-out ac- 
counts were dormant, remember. They 
required absolutely no attention even 
before they were closed out, except in 
running through our savings boxes 
once a month. Closing them out has 
saved the bank hardly so much as one 
half hour of the work of one teller. 
Nothing has been lost by closing them 


so forth. 


tation. 
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Next Jones 


out, for they earned us practically 
nothing — but on the other hand, noth- 
ing has been gained.” 


determined the cost of 


his nine monthly mailings; booklets, 
plus stamps, envelopes, mailing, and 
It amounted to just about 


$.25 per every account actually cir- 
cularized. 


Another thing which Jones decided 


“You bank 


he had said. 
number is twelve. 
peculiar illusion that you must send 
twelve pieces of mail, one a month, to 
your prospects. 
not two, or four, or six? If aman wil! 
not react to your literature the second 
or third or fourth time, what makes 
you think he will on the eleventh or 
twelfth? I would get fired if I sug- 
gested twelve mailings in my business. 
If I can’t sell a prospect on the third or 
fourth mailing, I forget him. 


to look into was the number of mail- 
ings required to get some reaction 
out of the recipients of the pamphlets — 
that is, the months of greatest activity 
resulting from the direct-by-mail solici- 
The reason for this was the 
casual remark of a direct-by-mail ad- 
vertiser in the merchandising field, 
who handled campaigns for articles 
such as washing machines and brushes. 


men make me tired,” 
“You think the magic 
You suffer from a 


Why twelve? Why 


I figure 
(Continued on page 27) 
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A Banker-Farmer Cycle in Nebraska 


One Bank That Prospered Exceedingly Through the Worst 
of Times by Advancing Scientific Agriculture and Dairying 


HIS article is about a bank that 
has tripled its deposits within 
the last four years. 


taker and the giver. And it is a dream 
that has come true. 


What can the Fre- 


By C. L. DOW 


It is an institution 


which up to that time 
had about kept pace 
with the progress of 
iis community. It 
has had the custom- 
ary competition of 
other banks to cope 
with during this 
period, in addition to 
the solution of its own 
ordinary banking 
problems. It hasmade 
this progress in an era 
when hundreds of 
banks throughout the 
country, similarly sit- 
uated and with equal 
opportunities, have 


failed. It is one of 
the comparatively few 
banking institutions in the country 
that during this time has shown any 
substantial margins on the credit side 
of the ledger. 

Its success has not been due to any 
extraordinary circumstances. No oil 
or other valuable minerals have been 
discovered in the vicinity. No new 
railroads have been flung its way. No 
great moneyed interests have estab- 
lished factories in, or even near the 
neighborhood. In fact, one of the 
largest grain-handling concerns in the 
Middle West failed during this period, 
and in the process of reconstruction, 
moved its headquarters from this 
community to one of the great central 
plains cities. The climate of late years 
has been no more favorable than 
formerly. The census has shown a 
subnormal growth in population for 
the region. The town in which the 
bank is located boasts about 10,000 
people and depends wholly for the 
welfare of its business enterprises 
upon the success of the surrounding 
farmers. How this bank, when banks 
everywhere were failing, when business 
in general was in a slump, and when 
farm prices in particular had hit 
bottom, not only tripled its deposits, 
but increased its soundly secured loans 
more than fourfold, is simply the story 
of an institution headed by the right 
kind of a man with the right kind of a 
vision. 

The bank is the State Bank of 
Fremont, Nebraska. The man is its 
president, Dan V. Stephens, former 
congressman. The vision is a dream 
of the giving that enriches both the 


mont State Bank do 
toimprove conditions 
in this community? 
Knowing that their 
gain is our gain, how 
can we best serve the 
farmers of this vicin- 
ity, best insure to 
them a steady and 
profitable income, 
and best earn their 
sincere gratitude and 
steadfast loyalty to 
us? 

These were the 
questions which Mr. 
Stephens several 
years ago not only 
asked himself, but in- 
culcated into the 
minds of every person 
connected with the bank. These same 
questions are still before each mem- 
ber of the force with all the added 
importance that success in answering 
them has brought. 


} bow most Middle West farming 
regions, this was a community 
composed of farms of large acreage, 
operated for the most part upon a 
one-crop basis. This meant that the 
success or failure of these single crops 
determined the farmer’s prosperity 
with its resultant direct effect upon 
this bank along with the other business 
interests of the town. 

Mr. Stephens was quick to realize 
these facts and to see that untold 


The bank; Mr. Little and a first-class, white-face Hereford feeder calf; and calves being full-fed 


shelled corn on pasture. 
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natural resources of the region were 


being neglected, and that here was a 
golden opportunity for the Fremont 
State Bank to perform the sort of 
service of which he had dreamed. 
This was the beginning of the campaign 
of the bank in favor of twelve-month 
farming methods, agricultural intensi- 
fication, diversification and rotation 
of crops, and encouragement of better 
standards and grades of seeds, live 
stock, machinery and farm buildings. 


R. STEPHENS, in trying to teach 
farmers to get the most out of their 
land, did not rely on merely talking to 
them as they presented themselves at 
this bank. He went at the problem in 
a businesslike and scientific way. He 


organized within his bank a Farm 


Service Department, placing it in 


colleges in the country. 


accurate survey of the 


charge of E. M. Little, a man known records proved that the somewhat 
throughout the country as a successful, limited pasturage in this region pre- 
practical farmer of wide experience. vented the profitable production of 
Mr. Little had also the advantage of calves and lambs, but he could see no 
a degree from one of the best agricultural reason why such live stock should not 
be shipped in from the range country 

The new department’s first werk was of Colorado, Wyoming, Western 
the preparation of a detailed and Nebraska, and Texas. The experiment 


Sheep, too, thrive on the Nebraska diet and are highly profitable for the farmer 


was tried, and so successfully was it 
carried out that the bank soon became 
the largest order buyer of feeder 
live stock in Eastern Nebraska. It has 
within the last two years placed 10,000 
head of cattle and 17,000 head of sheep 
on farms in its immediate vicinity. 

The bank has made a practice of 
buying the entire 


whole situation. Mr. 


Little found several 
farmers specializing in 
pure-bred hogs, and 
some others with 
straggling herds of 
scrub dairy cattle, but 
according to his in- 
vestigation, the proper 
and profitable intro- 
duction of pure-bred 
cattle had been almost 
completely neglected, 
and the feeding of 
quality live stock, 
along with proper crop 
rotation, were almost 
unknown. 

Mr. Little’s cost 


product of a big west- 
ern ranch, of sorting 
the animals into uni- 
form grades and dis- 
tributing them among 
the farmers. This 
custom has saved the 
feeders thousands of 
dollars, and at the 
same time has given 
the western drovers 
an unusually attrac- 
tive market. The 
farmers, who, with the 
aid of the bank, un- 
dertake to feed this 
pure-bred stock, are 
enabled to feed up 
their grain and hay at 
a profit, an item that 


months from the Texas range 


A Texas calf six months on Nebraska feed and a herd of thoroughbred Hereford calves after five 


has saved them the 
loss incurred by so 
many farmers forced to sell these 
products at their late low market 
prices.. This introduction of stock 
feeding has also provided a new use 
for the straw which instead of being 
burned in the field after threshing as 
heretofore, is now used as bedding. 

Mr. Little, with the assistance of the 
other members of the bank’s force, 
keeps accurate cost records of all feed- 
ing operations and constant tabulations 
of the market. This has helped greatly 
in identifying the bank as a recognized 
and trusted clearing House for new 
agricultural ideas and _ information 
applicable to farm problems—so re- 
liable that many farmers and feeders 
of the community now resort to 
practically no other source of infor- 
mation. Of course all this service 
is gratis. But, incidentally, their 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The Vigilante Guard Banks 


The “‘Iowa Plan’’ of County Committees, Systematic Alarm 
and Action, Has Reduced Crimes of Robbery to a Minimum 


N THE fiscal year ended June 1, 
] 1917, just as we were entering the 
World War, the Iowa Bankers 


By EDWARD H. SMITH 


ing number and gravity of the bur- 
glaries bore in upon the officers of the 
association and some of the leading 


Association looked over its records 
and found there had been five bank 
robberies in the state in the course 
of the year, entailing a loss of a 
little less than $3,000. In the fol- 
lowing year there were four robber- 
ies and the loss was about $100 less. 

The war ended. The soldiers 
came back, division after division. 
The high war wages began to slide 
down slowly. A good many men 
were outof work. The newspapers 
began to write and men to talk 
about a crime wave. More rob- 
beries occurred. Houses were being 
entered. More money was being 
embezzled. Several great crimes 
against property shocked the coun- 
try. The Iowa bankers looked at 
their records on the first of June, 
1919, and saw the first evidences. 
There had been only six bank rob- 
beries, it was true, but the loss 
had jumped up to $36,413, more 
than twelve times what it had been. 


REWARD 


ror BANK BURGLARS 
this County 


Bashers ond bas 
it Association, which includes 


known as the ‘fence,’ or both.” 


This bank is protected by local Vigilance Committees deputized by law. 


Bank Burglars or would be Bank Burglars Beware 


Emmet County Bankers Association 


Affiliated with the 
IOWA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
(Representing over 1900 lowa banking institutions) 
af. Authorities of this County and this State 


members, most active of whom was 
Frank Warner, of Des Moines, the 
secretary of the state association. 
At the end of five years, a scheme, 
gradually developed and now 
known as the Iowa Plan, has suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the bank 
bandit, putting the burglar back 
to his old position and bringing 
other states into line with activities 
patterned after the Iowa idea. 

The beginnings of the program 
were simple and by no means 
original. Officers of the Iowa as- 
sociation saw that the counties 
were in no sense equipped to fight 
bank robberies or bandits. Inmany 
of the ninety-nine counties and 
the thousand banking towns of the 
state there was not a single officer 
armed with a weapon that might 
be considered effective against rob- 
bers who went equipped always 
with heavy revolvers and some- 
times with even more formidable 


In Iowa and all over the country 
there were two opinions of the cause. 
Some men said that there was a crime 
wave. They pointed out that there 
were more robberies and heavier losses, 
not only in the banking field but gen- 
erally. The other school held that 
to talk of crime waves was both folly 
and heresy. There weren’t any more 
robberies than formerly, speaking 
broadly. Of course, there had been 
heavier losses among the banks, but 
this was because there were so many 
Liberty bonds to tempt the criminals. 
The whole thing would subside in a 
few months. Needless to say, the 
gentlemen who stuck to this position 
police chiefs and their kith and 

Unhappily, time and fact were to 
disconcert these optimists. On June 1, 
1920, the Iowa bankers looked down 
their scroll and observed to their 
consternation that the number of 
robberies the preceding year had 
mounted to twenty-eight with net 
losses of $182,684.66, five times the 
losses in the year 1918-1919. There 
was a crime wave, indeed. 

The rich and happy state of Iowa 
was by no means alone in this dilemma. 
In neighboring communities, affairs 
were quite as bad. 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Kansas also 
were sorely afflicted with this new crop 
of bank desperadoes, among whom 


Illinois, Missouri, 


The ‘‘Red Card Reward”’ that hangs in flaming red on 


the walls of every association bank 


appeared a type that had been almost 
totally absent for many years, the 
bank holdup man. Not since the days 
of the James and Younger bandits 
had the bankers of the Middle West 
lived in constant dread of the command 
“Hands up!’ Only at the rarest 
intervals in the preceding decades 
had bank officers and employees been 
shot at their posts by bandits. Now 
the thing was happening in all parts 
of the country. It happened in the 
crowds of New York City and it 
happened in villages on the level 
prairies of the wheat belt and the 
little fruit towns of California. 


CAMON bank burglars had 
prowled about at night and cracked 
the doors of vaults and safes, but the 
measures taken against them had 
gradually reduced their number and 
the frequency of their attacks. One 
could regard them with a certain 
equanimity. But not so the bandits. 
Something had to be done. 

Curiously enough, the state of Iowa, 
which has by no means been the worst 
afflicted, is one of the few states in the 
union that has built up a successful 
defense against bank robbers of all 
types. The Iowa Bankers Association 
began its work in 1919-1920 when the 
menace of the bandits and the increas- 


weapons. Often it was impossible 
to find a reliable firearm in an entire 
community. 

The law—fifty years old—virtually 
forbade firearms to everyone except 
the sheriff and his deputy, each of 
whom was permitted to carry one 
38-caliber revolver. Officers and citi- 
zens were unarmed; the weapons were 
in the hands of the criminals. 

Officials of the state association 
soon realized that pursuits of well- 
armed, well-organized criminals by 
mobs or posses, poorly equipped and 
called together in an hour of extremity, 
were seldom fruitful and often disas- 
trous. 

Finally, it came to be understood 
that when the police powers of a 
community fail, it becomes necessary 
for the citizens to asume the duties of 
peace officers and enforce the law or 
the wishes of the majority. In other 
words, Iowa bankers turned back to 
the vigilante idea that had done duty 
in California in the early days and in 
the Middle West against the horse 
thieves of the cattle range. 

The problem of organizing vigilance 
committees throughout an entire state 
to guard ninety-nine counties and a 
thousand banking cities, towns and 
villages, was however a labor of con- 
siderable magnitude. The state asso- 
ciation decided to proceed through the 
county bankers’ associations, the idea 
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being to make each county a unit, with 
small ‘bands of vigilantes in each 
banking town, the whole force under 
the command of the county sheriff. 
Thus, there might be a dozen banking 
towns in a county, each guarded by 
a number of vigilantes commanded by 
a local leader, the chief of police or 
the constable. These various local 
commanders were to be subject to the 
orders of the sheriff and the sheriffs 
of the various counties were to work 
together in any emergency. 

Many towns and counties joined 
eagerly in the movement. Many 
others held back. There was a good 
deal of skepticism. There — 


Between June 1, 1920 and June 1, 
1921, there were fifty-six bank rob- 
beries in the state, twice as many as 
the year before. The money loss rose 
to the maximum of $228,973.84— 
much the worst experience in the 
history of the state. The immediate 
effect of this great rise in the number 
and seriousness of the robberies was 
to send the county associations rush- 
ing to their work. Organization be- 
came much more easy. Most of the 
state was covered by the vigilance 
police before the next year was well 
under way. 

The results were immediately appar- 


THE BURROUGHS 


instructors to train new members in 
the use of their weapons. 


LL the vigilantes of Iowa have been 

equipped with special whistles by 
which to summon aid and to recognize 
one another day and night. The 
various committees have also been 
supplied with colored spot lights for 
night use, to keep various bands of 
vigilantes from firing on one another. 
All counties have been equipped with 
special automobiles for pursuit work 
and several of the more important 
counties have supplied themselv:s 
with armored cars with which to 
pursue robbers and give battle. 


were the usual jealousies and 
intricate local situations to 
deal with. There were politi- 
cal and other obstacles. Still 
the work went ahead. 

The Iowa Bankers Associa- 
tion got into communication 
with the Secretary of War in 
Washington and succeeded in 
winning his consent to the 
plan for arming the vigilantes 
with government arms. One 
or two rifles or carbines of 
army or navy type were al- 
lowed to each local band of 


The Record of Four Years > 


3 sentenced for Fe total 6 


vigilantes. The rank and file “ “ g 

were equipped with heavy 17 “ “10 * “170 

service revolvers of 45-caliber. 1 

REWARD system was 1 “ 25 25 

built up and put into 1 “30 

operation. Each county as- 16 < = 

eee 2 50 100 
sociation was asked to sub- —_ 
Total 61 


scribe its share toward a general 
reward fund which today con- 


During the fiscal year ending June 1, 1921, 
there were 22 apprehensions; for the fiscal year 
ending June 1, 1922, there were 42 apprehensions, 
making in all for the past four fiscal 
June 1, 1924, a total of 89 captures. 
two of these men were killed or died following 
the sentence imposed upon them. Therefore, 
there was a net apprehension of 87 men. Out of 
the 89 apprehensions, 6 men were killed or died, 
13 were sentenced to life imprisonment, 3 were 
acquitted, 4 escaped, 2 cases dismissed for lack 
of evidence and 61 men were given a total of 1,263 
years in the penitentiaries as follows: 


ears to 
owever, 


Grand total 1,263 years 


Various rural committers 
have been instructed in the 
manner of quickly placing bar- 
ricades in the paths of fleeing 
robbers in automobiles, and 
information has been ex- 
changed among the various 
committees as to the location 
of these various barricades. 
The radio broadcasting con- 
cerns operating in and near 
Iowa have been induced to 
spread the alarms in case of 
bank robberies. One county 
committee is equipped with 
an airplane for pursuit work. 
The burglar and bandit alarms 
on all banks have been in- 
spected and improved. 

A good deal of the remain- 
ing work or organization has 
had to do with personnel. It 
must be apparent that 4,000 
men in any state, armed with 


sists of deposits of $102,000. 
From this fund, as is fairly well known, 
telephone operators who give an alarm 
are paid $25 each. Operators in sur- 
rounding towns who summon the local 
vigilantes to action are paid $5 each. 
Various awards are given for valuable 
information and the like. Very soon 
the bankers decided on what is called 
the Red Card Reward. 

Today practically every bank in 
Iowa has posted in a conspicuous 
place a framed red card issued by the 
county association. The card offers 
$1,000 reward for the capture of any 
bank robber, “dead or alive.” It also 
gives warning of the local vigilance 
committee and quotes a paragraph 
from the by-laws of the state asso- 
ciation dealing with this question. 
Mr. Warner, the secretary, records a 
case in which two bandits were dis- 
suaded from a bank holdup job by this 
card. The men were captured after a 
store robbery and confessed that they 
had intended robbing the bank but had 
not liked the “dead or alive stuff.” 

While the Iowa bankers were pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as they could with 
these preparations and organizations, 
the bank robbers were not idle. 


ent. June 1, 1922, showed a falling 
off in the course of the year to thirty 
robberies and a loss of only $54,941.85. 
The next year, ended June 1, 1923, 
revealed even better results. There 
had been twenty-eight robberies and 
attempted robberies. Only nine of 
them had succeeded and the loss had 
shrunk to less than $30,000. 

By this time the state was almost 
completely organized. We need to 
consider what this final organization 
was like. 


ON THE first of January of this year 
more than eight hundred of the 
thousand banking towns of Iowa had 
been organized with picked vigilantes, 
most of them ex-service men who had 
been trained to the use of arms. All 
of the ninety-nine counties had been 
organized. There were more than 
4,000 vigilantes under arms in the 
state. 

Under instructions from the Sec- 
retary of War all the Iowa vigilantes 
have become members of the American 
Rifle Association and a state meet is 
held annually to keep the members in 
practice and to permit government 


army weapons, may readily 
become a menace. If the 
thing were mismanaged these citizen- 
officers might very well be more 
dangerous than the bank robbers they 
were designed to exterminate. Accord- 
ingly, a great care had to be taken. 


All the vigilantes were picked by local 


bankers and public officials who con- 
sidered the character of the men. In 
addition each vigilante has been made 
a deputy sheriff and taken the oath of 
office. Finally, each vigilante has been 
placed under bond, which is not less 
than $1,000 in any case. At first, some 
of the local bankers gave personal bond 
for their men, but this bonding has 
now been taken over by a surety 
company through the Iowa Bankers 
Association. 

In order to safeguard the vigilantes 
as far as possible, the Iowa bankers 
have gone before the legislature and 
proposed an addition to the workmen's 
compensation act or a special statute 
which will include all officers under the 
provisions of the compensation act. 
This bill is about to become a law. 
It provides that any officer, including 
the vigilantes, of course, who shall be 
injured or wounded in the pursuit of 
his duty shall be compensated as 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Protecting Community 


Valuables 


“IL want to congratulate the Police Depart- 
ment on what it has accomplished (during 
1923). This Department is now in excel- 
lent shape.” — 

Mayor Spencer D Baldwin in his annual message. 


The Hackensack Police Department and the 


The Police wand prop- 


erty by means of a carefully selected personnel, 
of which Hackensack can be 


eventualities. 


This Company protects valuable property by 
means of vaults of steel, guarded by massive 
locks and the most modern appliances. Here at 
small cost important papers, jewelry, etc., can be 
placed beyond physical danger of every kind. 
Silver, linens and more bulky articles can be 


safely kept in our storage vault. 


PEOPLES TRUST 


‘GUARANTY COMBANY of HACKENSACK, 
212 MAIN STREET, opposite BANTA PLACE 


proud, constantly 
patrolling the city and alertly watching for 


27,000 Volumes and 
A Valuable Little Book 


The Hackensack .Library Association was 


nized. 
Johnson Free Public Library of Hackensack. 
The building was further enlarged by the 


The building also houses the Bergen 

County Historical Society ‘to which the 

is indebted for tion of 

pricel iecsadlies and the ma: of historic 


tains the record of thrift. It is the pass 
book for a Thrift Account. We pay 4% 
compound interest; $1 opens an account. 

Deposits made on or ad April 10 
draw interest as from the 1 


PEOPLES TRUST 


GUARANTY COMPANY HACKENSACK, 
212 MAIN STREET, opposiee BANTA PLACE 


Providing for 


Unexpected Emergencies 


County is justly proud of the 
Hackensack Hospital. A new six-story 
building was recently completed at a cost 
of more than half a million dollars. The 
Hospital was established in 1888 when the 
town contained only about one-third its 

as occasion required. 

for the unexpected, ready’ to prevent and 
cure human suffering. 

Those who set aside some money dur. 
for finar 


interest 
on Interest Accounts. A dollar will stare 
an account here. 

Deposits made during the first ten days of 
April draw interest as from the first. 


PEOPLES TRUST 


‘GUARANTY commury of 
212 MAIN STREET, oppose BANTA PLACE 


Searching and Keeping 
Bergen County Records 

In the Court House on the bistoric Green, 
every deed and every mortgage in Bergen 
County is duly recorded. Some go back “word 
dreds of years. Wil lls are probated here, — 
For nearly 200 years a court house has occu- 
pied this site. In 1780, eae the Revolution, 
the court house was bu: the county 
records had been moved to New York and 
a log building was occupied temporarily at 
Yawpo (Oakland) safe from further invasion. 
The Peoples Trust & Guaranty Company is 
Bergen County. 
This Company acts as Executor and Trustee 
under Wills and as Trustee under Voluntary 
Trust; it ig titles and 
them; it sells first mortgage bonds on im- 
proved Bergen County real estate and guar- 
antees their safety and 5% interest. This 
institution is also a depository for money and 
valuables. 


Always feel at liberty to consult ys freely re- 
garding any of our services. 


PEOPLES TRUST 


GUARANTY coMmuny of 
+212 MAIN STREET, opposite BANTA PLACE 


Strong Guardians 


of Property 


The Hackensack Fire Department — 


As the Fire is a strong guardian 
of our homes, so is the guarantet of the Peoples 
Trust and Company an effective safe- 


and the prompt payment of principal and 5% 
incerest. 
For further information call or write. 


PEOPLES TRUST 


conmury of 


Tocal Resources more than 


Capial. Surplus, Undivided Profies more than $1,000,000 
$9,000,000 


Capaul. Surplus Undivided Profits more than $1,000,000 
‘Total Resowrces more than $9,000,000. 


Fig. 1. A cross-section of community life 


Telephone: Hackensack 2750 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Surplus, Undnided Profits more than $1,000,000 
‘Taal Resources more than $9,000,000 


212 MAIN STREET, opposite BANTA PLACE 
Telephone: Hackensack 2730 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Captal. Surplus, Undivided Profits mare than $1,000,000 
‘Taal Resources more than $9,000,000 


Close-ups of Life in the Community 


How a Banking Institution in New Jersey Advertises Its 
as Itself; Other Current Publicity Ideas 


City as Well 


IFE in metropolitan suburbs is 
different from that in self- 
contained “‘Main Streets” of equal 

size elsewhere in the country. But 
human nature is the same everywhere 
and an appeal to local pride always 
strikes a responsive chord in the 
community. 

Realizing that truth, the Peoples 
Trust & Guaranty Company of Hacken- 
sack, N. J., for a number of weeks past 
has been running in the local news- 
papers and in the press of surrounding 
towns a series of illustrated advertise- 
ments portraying various phases of 
Hackensack life, pointing out the fine 
institutions and organizations of the 
city, and, incidentally, showing the 
connection of the bank with the vari- 
ous local activities. They are attract- 
ing wide and favorable attention. 

The institutions covered in this way, 
include: The Police Department, the 
Fire Department, the Post Office, 
the public schools, the water supply, the 
hospital, the County Court House, the 
Public Library. The group of these 
advertisements reproduced herewith 
(Fig. 1) illustrates the method used in 
the presentation of the various topics. 
The pictures are line-cuts of drawings 
made from ordinary snapshot photo- 
graphs. The size of the advertisements 
is ten inches by two columns. 

Here are a few examples of how the 
“tie-up” in these advertisements is 
effected: 

“As the Fire Department is a strong 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
New York City 


guardian of our homes, so is the 
guarantee of the Peoples Trust and 
Guaranty Company an effective safe- 
guard to those who have us investigate 
the titles to their property and to 
those who invest in first mortgages sold 
by this company.” 
@ 

“The Hackensack Post Office brings 
the Peoples Trust and Guaranty 
Company close to every part of Bergen 
County.” 

* * * 

“As water is impounded into these 
reservoirs that thousands of persons 
may be constantly and plentifully 
supplied, so are dollars impounded in 
interest accounts with the Peoples 
Trust and Guaranty Company.” 


* * * 


“As the Library contributes to the 
best thought and education of the 
people of Hackensack and vicinity, so 
the Peoples Trust and Guaranty 
Company contributes to their financial 
welfare.” 

“The Police Department protects 
lives and property by means of a 
carefully selected personnel, of which 
Hackensack can be proud, constantly 
patrolling the city and alertly watching 
for eventualities. 


“This company protects valuable 
property by means of vaults of steel, 
guarded by massive locks and the most 
modern appliances.” 


Tue Manhattan Library of Popular 
Economics” is being published by the 
old Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
of New York. Volume II., “The 
American Ways,” dealing with the 
railroad problem, is thus advertised: 

“It is time to learn the truth about 
the railroad question. 

“This tremendously important sub- 
ject is now up for discussion in Con- 
gress and in the newspapers. Sweeping 
changes in policy are being both urged 
and combated. These things will 
affect employment, living costs, land 
values and other fundamentals of your 
own welfare. They concern you vitally 
and personally. 

“In view of the haze of prejudice and 
misunderstanding, you owe it to your- 
self to learn the truth—and to do it 
without delay. 

“Fortunately, this has been made 
easy by the publication of a little book 
of clear, non-technical explanation 
entitled ‘The American Ways’ (Volume 
II of the Manhattan Library of Popular 
Economics) which the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company will send to any 
applicant without expense.” 


I; SEEMS like a very practical thing 
for a bank to use some of its advertising 
space to help educate its customers and 
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‘the bride from St. Louis, Mo., 


T wenty-iwo 
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the public on the subject 
of check protection. For 
example, the Florida 
National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, used this news- 
paper advertisement on 
“Eight Good Rules to 
Remember in Drawing 
Checks:” 


“Tf you were to watch 


through our clearing de- 
partment day by day 
you would be astonished 
at the large number of 


Safety 


ine vou sure 


checks made oul in lead investene ats needing the market that even the 


Most conservative investor must feel the need of 
cou 1. Th 


pencil and otherwise so 
faultily drawn as to en- 
courage check swindling, 
which causes an esti- 
mated loss of $47,000,000 
annually in this country. 
Here are eight protec- 


Shoes 
for the Bride! 


an ancient custom 
are giving 


the checks passing in olen rime 


testi imony in tran 
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Broaowar Ano ouve 


Fill These Blanks 


me from the carbon- 
iferous hills of Welch, 


Deposited in East River Savings Institution 


Amount see Date 


W. Va., where the Mer- 
chants and Miners Bank 
ran a full-page news- 
paper advertisement re- 


ased. NOt superstition. 


investments are 
Have you consulted anyone 


spurious and questionable 


TTACH one dollar. Mail it today and 
we will return your bank book promptly. 
We will also send you a handsome household 
budget and account-book with suggestions 
on planning your expenditures and blank 
pages for recording them by classes. 
After that you will find iteasy and simple to 
make deposits with us either in person or by 
mail. Withdrawals will be just as easy. 
The important thing about saving is that the 
only deposit which ever does you any good 
is the deposit you make today. Theones you 
resolve to make tomorrow or next day or 
sometime or other never draw interest. 


Clip this advertisement and send it in with 
your deposit today. Then you will share in 
our quarterly dividend tobe declared June30. 


| EAST RIVER 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


291-3-5 Broadway, One Block North of City Hall 


garding its new home. 
The initial letters of the 
lines of the advertise- 
ment spelled out verti- 
cally the words, “‘Open- 
ing NewBank Building.” 


Tue conversational ad 
is another old-time fa- 
vorite. A certain 
United States National 
Bank, city not stated, 
uses this one: 
‘““AFTER DINNER 
SPEECHES — Father: 
‘Did you go down to the 


tive hints valuable to 
every owner of a_ bank account: 

“1. Keep blank checks and can- 
celled vouchers under lock. 

“2. Never write checks in lead 
pencil, but with ink or with a check- 
writing machine. 

“3. Leave as little space as possible 
between the figures of the amount; 
start the written amount close to the 
left-hand margin and draw heavy lines 
through the unfilled space. 

“4. Use only alteration-proof check 


paper, such as is furnished by this 
bank. 


5. Destroy all checks marred in 
drawing and never permit a check to be 
issued with any erasures on it. 
“6. Do not issue checks to un- 
vouched-for strangers. 
“7. Do not sign blank 


Fig. 2. Here comes the bride! Also a coupon idea 


to this time. Plate glass practically 
eliminates the use of metal grilles. 
There is no grille work overhead and 
the construction at the back of each 
cage is really unique. The net result 
is that the customer is enthusiastic 
about the openness and the frank, 
cordial appearance which the very 
architecture lends. 

“The booklet, ‘Wenatchee and the 
First National Bank’ and an advertis- 
ing campaign brought ten thousand 
attendance from the city and country, 
in a city of ten thousand, to attend the 
opening of the new building.” 


Tue acrostic bank ad is a hardy 
perennial. <A fine specimen was sent 


bank today, Mother” 

“Mother: ‘No. I did 
my banking, but I didn’t go outside 
the house.’ 

“Father: ‘What do you mean?’ 

“Mother: ‘I did my banking by 
mail.’ 

“Father: ‘That’s a good idea for this 
weather. How does it work?’ 

“Mother: ‘I sent the check you 
gave me and a commercial deposit slip 
with my pass book by mail. At the 
same time I wrote a check for a deposit 
in my savings account and made out a 
deposit slip for that and sent my 
savings pass book along. I didn’t do 
any more writing than I would have 
done if I had been in the bank except 
to address an envelope. The mail 
man took it this morning, and the 

bank has it this afternoon.’ 


“Parrot: ‘Some speed!” 


checks. 

Onchecks you deposit, 
write above your signature 
‘For deposit only,’ thus mak- 
ing it impossible for them to 
be cashed without alteration.” 


Tuen there is the bank ad 
historical again as exempli- 
fied by that of the National 


When 
Maryland's Oldest Bunk 
Was Young 


The of the fui! 


Amonc noteworthy folders 
and booklets which have re- 
cently come within my ken 
are the following: 

“Two Thousand—in Twen- 
ties, Please,’ a folder adver- 
tising the payroll service of 
the Murchison National Bank, 


Bank of Baltimore, the 
“Oldest Bank in Maryland” 
(Fig. 3). Also here comes 


the send-off being by the 
Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany of that city (Fig. 2). 


Recarpinc the advertising 
of the First National Bank of 
Wenatchee, Wash., Carl W. 
Art writes me: 

“This bank has very re- 
cently opened its new banking 
home, a beautiful structure 
which has probably gone to 
greater lengths in having an 


per 
Battmore enc 


ures of defense 


to be presented by Baltimore to the Federal Government. 


1799, and turned over to the United States. 


development. 


1795. Oldest Bank in Maryland 


One WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN 119%. 
so threatened to involve the United States that preparations were 
made for this country’s participation. Baltimore, one of the leading 
cities in shipbuilding, took an active and zealous part in the meas. 


At a meeting of Baltimore merchants, held June 16, 1798, at No. 2 
Commerce Street, 4 committee was appointed to receive subscrip- 
tions for the purpose of building and equipping two sloops of war, 


The necessary funds were raised and and two ships, the “Maryland” 
ahd the “Chesapeake,” were built at Fells Point, launched in June, 


It is significant to note that three of the onginal directors of the 
Bank of Baltimore were prominently identified with this patriotic 
venture; Thorogood Smith, who presided over the meeting of mer- 
chants, and David Stewart and John Stricker, who were members ot 
the committee ot five which successfully handled the financing. 


Ever since the Bank of Baltimore was founded, in 1795, it has had 
on its board of directors leaders in business and civic affairs, who 
have helped to make the Bank a virile element im the City’s 


Ghe NATIONAL BANK of BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE AND ST.PAUL STREETS 


Wilmington, N. C. It is 
printed on a paper stock which 
has an actual wood veneer 
with a surface that looks just 
like a piece of sawn lumber. 

““A Cheerful Cruise to a 
Snug Port,”’ a booklet of the 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings, 
New York, written in the 
vernacular of the sea. 
“Precaution,” a strong plea 
in behalf of business life in- 
surance, put out by the New 
Netherland Bank of New 
York. 

Service in Mat- 
ters of Trust” a fine “‘two- 
color job” booklet telling the 


open type of lobby work than 


any other bank building up 


Fig. 3. When Maryland’s oldest bank was young 


service story of the Fulton 
Trust Company of New York. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Standard Forgery Bonds 


Bankers’ Special Bonds 
Premiums Greatly Reduced 


OUR bank is a special-preferred risk and entitled to 
discounts ranging from 35% upward on standard forgery 
insurance if using modern Todd Protectograph ‘equipment. 


The bonds herein offered are written in the General 
Indemnity Corporation of America, and are identical word 
for word with those written by all’ surety companies at 
standard rates. 


The discounts to Todd users are based on the experience 
of ten years in writing this form of insurance, during which 
no claim has ever been preséfted for loss on account of any 
check or draft protected under the Todd System. These 
bonds include coverage*on’ forged endorsements, for which, of 
course, there is no methanical protection. 


(To non-Todd users, the standard rates based on $5 per 
year per $1,000 are applicable.) 


.. Please use your bank letterhead in writing 
for specimen bond and list of discounts. 
a 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


(Established 1899) 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Consult your telephone directory under ‘“Todd” or “‘Protectograph” 
for local address of Todd dealers who are authorized agents for 
General Indemnity Corporation. 


Anniversary of Todd Protection -1924 


Writing amounts with the 
Protectograph is estimated to 
eliminate at least 35% of all 
check-fraud possibilities by pre- 
venting raised amounts. 


ery r, with its self-cancell- 
and the restrictions 
surrounding its sale, eliminates 
another 35% of possible check 
frauds by preventing erasure of 

yee's name as well as forgery 

y “counterfeiting.” 


Less than 35% of the check- 
fraud possibilities remain to be 
covered by insurance—chiefly 
forged and altered endorsements 
which no mechanical agency can 
prevent. 
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Send for The Kardex Man 


“Over 12,000 Banks use 
Kardex—for central file, sig- 
natures, ledgers, safe deposit 
records, security records, note 


control and other records— 
because of these Kardex 
features of safety, usability 


and speed. 


With Kardex you can make 
the best use of combinations 
sep- 

—The Kardex Man 


of records to eliminate 
arate files, using Kardex color 


flashes to warn and classify.” 


A OD 
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Combines Important Records 


OUR Bank can protect customers’ ac- 
counts and its own assets with Kardex 
methods that make records usable and safe. 
The function of a bank’s signature record 
is to make forgeries fail; that of the account 
card is to prevent overdrafts. 

Kardex makes this protection positive. 
This combined record of signatures and ac- 
counts gives the teller all the information on 
any savings or inactive account in the brief 


‘moment that the depositor expects to wait. 


This Kardex protection has the rare value 


of being usable. The teller will check the 
signature and balance before making pay- 
ments because he can do it instantly. 


Your bank can have this protection with- 
out changing your present records. ’Phone 
the Kardex Man at his office in your city, or 
use coupon. The Kardex Co., 547 Kardex 
Park, Tonawanda, N. Y.—In Canada, 
Kardex, 58 King St. West, Toronto— 
London, 3 Holborn Viaduct E.C.1—Paris, 
24 Rue de la Fidélité. There are Kardex 
offices in leading cities throughout the world. 


Kardex records in each 
teller’s cage at First National 
Bank, Wichita, Kan. 


THE KARDEX COMPANY 
547 Kardex Park - Tonawanda, N.Y. 

Send Kardex Man. 

(_] Send Booklet “19 Basic Records of 
Banking.” 

Name 

Street 

City State 
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Allsteel Desks 


Appearance — 


on enamel, olive green or al 
Bronze trimmed. Wear - resisting, 
stain-proof dark green linoleum top. 


Drawers operate 
Uti 1 1 ity en smoothly—noise- 
lessly. Files of all sizes may be fitted 
in drawers. Automatic central lock. 


Long 
warping. marring or checking. No 
* sticking of drawers. 


Complete Line—*°"' 


flat top—typewriter—single or double 


Reasonable Price— 


Prices no higher than for high grade 
wooden desks. a 
Shelving, Files, Desks, Transfer Cases, 
Sofas. Counter- heights, Sectional 
Cases, Accessories and Supplies. 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Dealers Everywhere 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


T’S ABOUT time now for the 

annual discussion of that all- 
important question as to whether tellers 
may or may not remove their coats 
during business hours. 


The really difficult problems that 
come up when the stenog is on her 
vacation: 

Where is the paste? 

Who took the pencil sharpener? 

Where do they keep the clips? 

What happened to the letter-opener? 

How does the desk get so dirty? 

Why isn’t there any ink anywhere? 


Overheard in the Bond Department: 

“IT want to buy one of these here 
new real estate bonds you're ad- 
vertisin’.”’ 

“Yes, Madam —what denomination, 
please?”’ 

“Presbyterian.” 


The only true tax-free security is 
that enjoyed by the hoboes. 


First radio salesman—‘‘So you sold 
a set to the First National! How did 
you do it?” 

Second radio salesman—“A pure 
fluke. Got the directors grouped 
around the receiving set, told ’em all 
about how they could get stock and 
bond quotations and business con- 
ditions, and all that—they shook their 
heads and weren’t interested. So I 
played my last card—I plugged in the 
loud speaker to pick up Chicago stock 
quotations, and I’ll be darned if I 
didn’t happen to pick up the Vanities 
from New York instead, and presto! 
the set was sold!” 


Making it Plain 
Young teller—‘“‘Jim, what is ‘call 
money’?”’ 
Jim —‘‘Callmoney? Why, call money 
is just money they call call money 
because it can be called.” 


The Messenger Boy 


Gee, but won’t it be wonderful, 
When I get to work on the books — 
No more chasin’ out all day, 
Takin’ my hat off the hooks — 
Just sit and run a machine all day, 
(And the girls—I like their looks!) 
Gee, but those’ll be happy days, 
When I get to work on the books! 


The Individual Bookkeeper 


Gee, but won’t it be glorious 
When I get to work in a cage — 

No more runnin’ the old machine, 
And turning page on page — 

Just meetin’ folks the whole day long, 
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And boy, just think of the wage! 
Gee, but those’ll be happy days, 
When I get to work in a cage! 


The Teller 


Gee, but won’t it be grand, some day. 
When I get to be a V.-P.— 

No more balancing half the night, 
To find a missing V— 

I'll sit up front at a flat-top desk, 
And leave for the club at three — 

Gee, but those’ll be happy days, 
When I get to be a V.-P.! 


The Vice-President 


Gee, but wasn’t it wonderful, 
When I was a messenger boy! 

When every day was a day of fun, 
And each new thing a joy! 

Not a care in the wide, wide world, 
No worries to annoy — 

Gee, but those were the happy days, 
When I was a messenger boy! 


First V.-P.—‘“‘Yes, I believe in equa! 
suffrage.” 

Second V.-P.—‘“‘What! Do you 
want to let the individual books 
dictate the policy of the nation?” 


Nowadays it’s vacational rather 
than vocational guidance that we 
need. 


Queer how the tellers can always 
balance on the day the team piays at 
home. 


Ford’s Check for a Penny 


. 4. HUEBENER, dealer in antiques 

at 78 Parkman street, Dorchester. 
has a check for one cent, signed by 
Henry Ford, the “auto king.” The 
check was received by Mr. Huebener 
in payment for an antique sign of 
‘‘Wayside Inn,” which was purchased 
by Mr. Ford during his recent visit to 
Wayside Inn, in Sudbury. 

It was called to the attention of Mr. 
Ford that an old sign of the “Wayside 
Inn’”’ was in possession of Mr. Huebener. 
Mr. Ford was anxious to procure the 
sign to place in the historic inn in 
Sudbury and offered a substantial sum 
for it. Mr. Huebener gladly turned 
the sign over to him. A few days 
later a check, through Mr. Ford’s 
secretary, for a large amount was 
received by Mr. Huebener, who sent 
it back with the request for a check 
of one cent from Mr. Ford’s personal 
account. The check for a penny was 
received and is now framed in the 
office of the Dorchester antique shop. 


— Boston Post. 
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The Awakening of Old Man 
Dormant 
(Continued from page 16) 


he can’t be sold—he’s not interested. 
If I can’t get my message across in 
three or four mailings, sale or no sale, 
I’m a rotten advertiser. The only 
reason you fellows mail twelve times is 
because salesmen have sold the idea 
to you year after year. Why twelve? 
Why once a month? Why not every 
ten or seventeen days? Where do you 
get this twelve times, once a month 
stuff?” 

So Jones decided to check time of 
activity. 

And then—getting back to his 
original idea—Jones realized that he 
had to have some basis for determining 
results in terms of profit to the bank. 
He had planned to check his adver- 
lising by applying the earning power of 
increase in deposits resulting from the 
campaign, against the advertising costs. 
Right there was the difficulty. 

In retail or manufacturing advertis- 
ing the results are, generally speaking, 
more or less immediate and deter- 
minate. If a circular was sent out, 
offering a certain article at a certain 
price, one could tell, to a certain extent, 
how many sales were made as a result 
of that circularization, determine the 
profit on each sale, and compare the 
gross with the advertising cost. 

But here— 

How could one figure the increase in 
deposits resulting from the campaign? 
Dormant accounts, brought to life, 
might go on increasing for years and 
years. Accounts not yet affected 
might begin to grow next year, as the 
result of advertising done in this year’s 
campaign. And if he did set a time 
limit on the thing, what was the profit 
on a savings balance? It depended on 
so many elements—size, overhead, 
activity. 

So, merely for purposes of analysis, 
to give him a mark to shoot at, Hard 
decided to figure profit on the basis of 
1% per cent of increase in deposits to 
date, over a period of one year. 

The whole thing resulted in the tabu- 
lation reproduced on pages 14 and 15. 


THE first startling disclosure of this 
analysis to strike Jones was the fact 
that apparently it was unwise to send 
“savings” literature to accounts of over 
$100. Of course, he had not intended 
that this should be done, but the mis- 
take had taught something. Evidently 
the constant reminding of the owner of 
a large account that he had money in 
the bank tended to persuade him to 
spend that money or invest it in some 
other way, rather than to continue to 
allow it to remain “‘idle”’ in the bank. 
In any event, according to the figures, 
solicitation of these larger accounts 
had lost the bank $6,663 in deposits. 
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Westinghouse 

INGHOU J popular in the home 
ELECTRIC % as in the great power 


stations. 


Good Will and Good Value 


Westinghouse has “written off’? enough good will to 
operate many great enterprises — and still retains it in 
untold value in every quarter of the globe. 


Good will is tangible value. It is the product of time 
and good work. Applied to Westinghouse, it is the re- 
sult of service to all mankind. 


Go where you will, from the gold mines of Alaska to 
the rice fields of Japan; go to any civilized country and 
you will find products of this institution lightening the 
burden of man, at home, in industry, and in transporting 
him from place to place. 


Both within and without this organization, there exists 
an ever-increasing volume of good will, tyvified on one 
side by the Westinghouse Veterans’ Association, and on 
the other by the army of Westinghouse-trained men to 
be found leading and developing individual businesses. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices in all Principal Cities : Representatives Everywhere 
Tune in sometime with KDKA—KYW—WBZ—KFKX 


Westinghouse 
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yron Weston 


AUGUST WRITING PAPER 
BUSINESS POINTERS 
DALTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TYPOCOUNT 


The various classes of work in 
every business office require 
different kinds of paper. Paper is 
one of the most highly specialized 
items of present day office equip- 
ment, and it pays to use the exactly 
suitable paper for each purpose. 


In the modern method of Machine 
Bookkeeping, very heavy demands 
are made upon the ledger paper 
used. Only a special stock will 
prove altogether satisfactory. 


TYPOCOUNT is distinguished for its unusual strength, which 
permits the sheets to be handled daily—in and out of the binders 
and machines without wrinkling or tearing. 


TYPOCOUNT is remarkable for its long fibre, which gives to each 
sheet sufficient “backbone” to keep it upright in the open binder 
and greatly facilitates posting. 


TYPOCOUNT possesses an ideal surface which takes sharp type 
impressions and may easily be erased; also a color that is restful to 
the eye and does not soil easily. 


The fact that TYPOCOUNT is the pioneer Ledger Paper for 
machine use, and is highly recommended by makers of bookkeeping 
machines, is evidence that you need it in your business. Ask for 
sample sheets for testing. 


YROCOUN 


Our CHRISTMAS MONEY ENVELOPES 


LONG CURRENCY 


Highest Are Used by the 
Quality Best Banks 
Many SAMPLES ON 
Designs REQUEST 


cuT ouT COIN cuT ouT 


ARTHUR VON SENDEN COMPANY, 316 Fourth Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Next came the realization of what 
appeared to be certain “laws” govern- 
ing the use of direct-by-mail literature 
upon dormant accounts. At least, 
Jones called them “laws” at first. 
Later he came to feel that they were 
just plain “horse sense,” evident to 
anybody who thought clearly upon the 
subject. 

Firstly: The greatest activity was 
accomplished during the second, third 
and fourth mailings, the subsequent 
activity in general becoming less month 
by month. This upset the supersti- 
tion of the twelve monthly mailings, 
making it appear wise to use only four 
mailings, taking in the period of great- 
est reaction. 

Secondly: The smaller the balances 
mailed to, the greater the per cent of 
increase in deposits. Note that this 
is per cent and not amount. They 


ranged as follows: 


Per 
Cent 


Balances $ 1 to $10.00 Increase 401 
Balances 11 to 50.99 Increase 110 
Balances 51 to 100.99 Increase 51 
Balances 100 and over Decrease 32 


ACCORDINGLY, a campaign di- 
rected toward small accounts only 
would show the most spectacular in- 
crease in deposits, although the volume 
of increase might not necessarily be 
so much. 

Thirdly: The larger the balance 
mailed to, the larger the percentage of 
reaction resulting from the circulariza- 
tion. On second thought, this like- 
wise is extremely natural, as a man 
with $150 in the bank is of course more 
conscious of the presence of this bal- 
ance than a man with $2.50 on deposit, 
and is more easily stirred to action 
with respect to it. The percentage 


ranged as follows: 


Per 
Cent 


Balances $ 1 to $10.99 Reaction 16.77 
Balances 11 to 50.99 Reaction 28.83 
Balances 51 to 100.99 Reaction 30.72 
Balances 100 and over Reaction 43.00 
But the reaction in the latter case— 
$100 or over—was unfavorable instead 
of favorable! In short, there ap- 
peared to come a point—about the 
$100 mark—where the advantage 
gained by large percentage of reaction 
was offset by the item in the second 
point —namely, decrease in per cent of 
gain until there was an actual loss in 
deposits. The higher the balance, the 
greater the reaction; but on the other 
hand, the higher the balance, the less 
the per cent of gain, until above the 
$100 mark, there was a loss instead. 
Fourthly: The item in the above 
paragraph, however, bore a striking 
relationship to the efficiency of this 
sort of direct-by-mail advertising in 
relation to the cost. In short, the 
higher the balance, the greater the 
percentage of reaction and the greater 
the efficiency of the advertising — until 


(Continued on page 30 
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The Elliott 
Automatic Feed 


The Elliott The 
ary Hand Foot Lever Addresser 


wr “They Print Right—in Sight—from INDEX CARDS instead of Type” 2 


O YOU know that it is now ible for you to keep ALL Sales, Credit, Stock or Advertising records on the same durable 
Index Cards that automatically print the names and addresses of your Prospects, Customers, Salesmen or Agents? These big, 
new one-piece ELLIOTT INDEX-ADDRESS CARDS do MORE than eliminate duplicate lists and separate index files. Since 
all ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES print from above, the face of each Card is plainly visible before it comes into 
printing position, as it prints, and after printing. Operator can enter new data or check old records while Cards are in machine! 
This does away with much handling, avoids many errors, and greatly reduces the cost of filing-clerks. 


BIG CARDS 


—tough, light Jute of special double-ply 
construction—soaked in shellac to render 
them smooth, weatherproof, non-warping, 
practically indestructible. Furnished in 8 
different colors. EDGES as well as faces and 
backs of frames are colored;—an exclusive 


41, x 4 INCHES 


—ample space for printing any desired va- 
riety of form on frame and entering great 
quantities of file-data therein. Both front 
and back:of Card can be used for this pur- 
pose. Surface is smooth, even, easy to write 
on, and does not soak up or blur ink. 


ELLIOTT feature that adds much to filing 1 me Elti0te company Stencil-center (of tough, long fibre Japanese 
facility. Have the patented Elliott “Index : 143 Albany St.,- paper with patented gelatine coating) occu- 
” famous for making protruding Canbridg: 


pies but 7 x 13” space. Into this center 
you stencil address with your regular office 
typewriter! When changes of address occur, 
you can quickly insert and stencil a new 
center without Cocneving, the indexed 


“tab” devices unnecessary. Not only the 
most useful INDEX Cards in the world, but 
also the cheapest complete, self-indexing AD- 
DRESS Cards made! Their economy appeals 


FREE ON REQUEST —a specially pre- 


to the smallest and largest address-list 0 pared Plan, apploine the Elliott Addressing frame! Can be provided with stencil-center 
ators alike—as both small and large Elliott System to your purticular name-writing either at top or bottom of frame. Adapt- 


Addressers can be made to run them. requirements and showing exactly howand ability truly unlimited. 


where it will save time and money for you. 


WRITE FOR IT! 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


142 Albany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Mechanical Addressing Systems Branch Offices and Agencies 
for Every Kind and Size of Business wai — - BS — in All Parts of the World 


Cards are shown here about % actual 
size, with frames and stencil-centers 
blank, ready to be adapted to your indi- 
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—ofutmostimportance to 

all banks and businesses 

IGGINS’ ETERNAL INK, made_ 

of pure carbon in a finely divided 

: form, is proof to age, air, sunshine, 

mE chemicals and fire. It cannot fade. 

Check signatures and all records written 

Ele with it positively cannot be eradicated 

id > INK , except by destroying the surface of the 
paper itself. 


Higgins’ Taurine Mucilage, a clear, sweet 

; ary smelling, non-corrosive adhesive, avoids = 
| all the defects of ordinary gum mucilage. | 


The 
It is absolutely non-sedimentary and 
j possesses an adhesive strength second 
| to none. 


we There are no substitutes for Higgins’ 
Eternal Ink or Taurine Mucilage. Secure 
both from your stationers. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & Co. 
IEE 271 NinthSt. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CHICAGO LONDON 


TRURINE 


CF 
; 
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Flexlume Electric Signs 


A FLEXLUME Electric Sign will add to the ap- 
pearance of any bank building, no matter how 
beautiful the architecture — simple, raised, snow- 
white glass letters on a suitable background. 


Tell us about your building and let us send 
you a sketch showing a Flexlume to suit it 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1050 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 28) 


above the $100 mark, where the effi- 
ciency of the advertising slipped into 
“reverse gear,” and brought a loss 
instead of a gain. The 43 per cent 
reaction in the case of these larger 
balances was remarkable but it was 
negative instead of positive! In the 
cases of the smaller balances, which 
showed a gain, it worked out in this 
way — 

Balances $1 to $10.99—cost of adver- 
tising five times as great as increase 
in earning power accomplished by the 
campaign. 

Balances $11 to $50.99—cost of adver- 
tising only twice as great. 

Balances $51 to $100.99—cost of ad- 
vertising only 1% times as great. 
But over $100, the cost of the ad- 

vertising was only half as great as the 

earning power of the loss sustained! 

Then too, according to the above, the 

efficiency of the advertising, in terms 

of dollars and cents, was greatest in 
the case of balances between $51 and 
$100.99. Yet it would hardly seem 
reasonable to send literature to dor- 
mant accounts of this size only, in view 
of the 401 per cent increase in deposits 
resulting in the case of balances be- 
tween $1 and $10.99. 

Actual results in terms of dollars and 
cents showed the following: 

Total gained in deposits... .. $4,884.93 

Total loss to the bank, apply- 
ing the cost of advertising 
against earning power of 
gain for one year...... _...$ 513.34 


uat was not exactly encouraging. 
Yet Jones felt that there was some- 
thing terribly wrong, somewhere. For 
apparently the campaign had showed 
real results. It had induced a sur- 
prising amount of activity among the 
dormant accounts to which the book- 
lets had been mailed. 

So he took the entire analysis to the 
auditor. 

“Jones,” the auditor began, after he 
had studied the thing through, ‘“‘you 
may know something about advertis- 
ing, but when it comes to figures, you 
certainly did go all around Robin 
Hood’s barn just to cheat yourself.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Jones. 

“Just this—your basis of figuring is 
all wrong, in the first place, and in the 
second place, all this detailed analysis 
is so utterly unnecessary. Now to 
start with— where did you get the idea 
that you could figure the profit to the 
bank on the basis of 1% per cent on 
increase in deposits to date?” 

“I just assumed that for the sake of 
argument,” Jones answered. 

“Well, you’ll get the argument, all 
right. You’re like a candidate basing 
the outcome of an election on the 
returns from the first precinct. You 
haven’t even begun to get the result of 
that campaign. They’ll go on for years. 
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‘“Maybe you don’t realize what these 
dormant accounts of under one hun- 
dred dollars represent. Every one of 
them stands for a person who has 
stopped banking at our bank, either 
because he has made another banking 
connection or because he has lost the 
savings idea. 

“Though we’re not losing money on 
these dormants, we’re not making any, 
either. So every dormant account you 
bring back to life is equivalent, for all 
practical purposes, to a new account. 
And it is just as ridiculous to figure 
these regained dormants on the basis 
of the first ten months’ results as it is 
to figure new accounts on that basis. 


“T)\ON’T you know that no bank 

would imagine for a moment that 
it could make any real money the first 
year on deposits of new accounts with 


balances under one hundred dollars? [ 


A dormant account is a delayed close- 
out—nothing more. Here you grab a 
bunch of people who are about to leave 
the bank for good, yank them back 
and start them depositing again. 

“So you can’t figure results in terms 
of earning power of the gain for one 
year. If banks figured that way, they 
would go out of business before they 
started. How much did every new 
account cost us last year?”’ 

“Well,” Jones replied, “dividing the 
money spent in advertising and new 
business development by the number 
of new accounts, each new account 
cost us about $3.50.” 

“Suppose you applied to this cost 
one year’s earning power of the gain 
in deposits in these new accounts— 
where would you come out? You 
would find that you would show an 
apparent loss infinitely greater than in 
the case of this dormant account cam- 
paign. Now I’m going to show you a 
different method of figuring. 

“First, disregard your decreases and 
close-outs. A dormant account, as I 
said before, is a delayed close-out. 
Just figure your increases. How many 
accounts showed that you had brought 
them back to life?’ 

“Two hundred twenty-five,” 
swered Jones. 

“At $3.50 per—your own figure of 
the cost of securing a new account last 
year—225 accounts would have cost 
$787.50. As a matter of fact, you got 
them for $586.00 

“That looks like increased efficiency 
to me. And, as I said before, the re- 
turns. are not all in yet. Forget your 
complicated figuring. This is my idea 
of a fair way to determine results, as 
nearly as they can be determined: 

“First of all, wait until at least one 
year after the close of the campaign. 

“Then, leaving close-outs out of 
consideration entirely, get the fotal 


an- 


increase in deposits in the block of 
treated accounts, from the day the | 


Mann-made 
Products include 
Blank Books 

Bound and Loose Leaf 
Lithography 
Printing 
Engraving 
Office and Bank Sup- 


plies 


Write for 
descriptive folders 
about 


Manco Safety Paper 

Manco Check Books 

Mantint Safety Checks 

Mann Machine Book- 
keeping Equip- 
ment 


Greater 
| Convenience 


Wh 
SS 


There are so many im- 

portant conveniences to 
serve us now that we are 
not always aware of the 
smaller things. Electric 
lights, telephones, automobiles — 
these things were scarcely dreamed 
of a generation ago; yet today they 
are as commonplace as matches! 
What, then, shall be the fate of 
minor achievements? 


In the field of banking, for example, 
there has been notable progress in 
the development of bookkeeping 
methods, safety-paper, check forms 
and the like. Some of these things 
are of primary importance. Many 
are simply improvements on the 
former products. 


The first really vital step forward 
in the manufacture of check books is 
—The Manco Check Book. Here, 
at last, is a form of binding that 
enables you to have the book lying 
flat open—to write with one hand 
while you hold any memos, letters or 
other data in the other, and never to 
be bothered with bulging or flapping 
pages! 


The Manco Check Book is, distinctly, a greater 
convenience—designed and produced to increase 
your comfort when writing checks. Ask your 
banker about it—or write us for complete de- 
scriptive folder. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


529 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Established 1848 


Paper Mills: 
Lambertville, N. J. 


New York Office: 
261 Broadway 
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Thirty-two 


The New 


Pocket 
Savings 


Bank 


“THE SYMBOL OF 
GOOD LUCK’’ 


HOLDS ONLY DIMES 


Success does not depend 
entirely upon luck, but in 


Actual Size— Nickel Plated almost every success luck 


plays a part. Luck and 

ILLUSTRATION SHOWS BACK OF BANK : : 
YOUR NAME APPEARS ON THE FRONT saving go hand in hand. 
Distribute this new Horse 
Shoe Pocket Savings Bank and increase your deposits. Everyone 
wants to save in a Horse Shoe Bank—it’s lucky. The fitting and appro- 


priate pocket bank. Highin value; Lowin Price. Sample sent on request. 


Originated and produced by 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 


2240-42 North Racine Ave., CHICAGO 


Horse Shoe 


Bank of Edwardsville 


Edwardsville, Illinois 


The new home of this progressive financial institution as it will 
appear after being enlarged and refurnished by the St. Louis Bank 
Equipment Company. The work is being done under our Single 
Contraet Plan. 


This plan covers the building operation in its entirety. It includes 


The preparation of 
architectural plans— 
Construction of the 
building— 
Equipment 
throughout— 
Interior decoration 
and complete fur- 
nishings— 


Under our plan the 
total cost is definite- 
ly determined and 
guaranteed in ad- 
vance. Full infor- 
mation regarding 
thecost of this build- 
ing and its general 
planning will be 
sent upon request. 


St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 
Bank Builders 807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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campaign started until one year after 
it closed. That will give you your 
gain in deposits. Of course, even that 
is a guess, for some of those accounts 
may keep right on growing for the next 
twenty years. 

“Secondly, find out the number of 
accounts whose balances have increased 
since the campaign began, and that 
will give you the number of accounts 
you have brought back to life, making 
them practically new accounts. 

*“‘And that is what counts. It isn’t 
the present size of balances that bank- 
ers worry about so much as it is getting 
and holding the business of men and 
women. It’s the customers that count.” 

So much for the auditor. 

Feeling a great deal better about the 


‘| whole thing, Jones went to Hard, the 


head of the Savings Department, and 
showed him his original analysis, fol- 
lowing with a full statement of the 
auditor’s comments. 

Hard agreed, auditor’s 
absolutely right— but are you?” 

“‘What do you mean?” asked Jones. 

“How do you know,” asked Hard, 
“that all or any of the activity shown 
on these accounts was due to your 
advertising?” 

“I don’t know absolutely, of course,” 
Jones admitted. “I’m just assuming 
that.” 

““Exactly,’’ Hard came back. ‘‘Now 
just to find out whether a block of ac- 
counts like these would or would not 
have behaved in just this same way 
whether they had been ‘treated’ or not, 
I’m willing to put a man on the job 
and see just how an identical lot of 
dormant accounts, which were not 
‘treated,’ behaved over those identical 
months. I'll have them checked back 
—so many accounts with $1 to $10.99 
balances, so many with $11 to $50.99 
balances, and so forth.” 

And he did. 

The resulting comparison is shown 
on page 16. 


net result, as you can see, was a 
complete vindication of the advertis- 
ing campaign, in that it proved that it 
did actually bring results. The com- 
parison was not quite fair in the case 
of balances of over $100, as those 
selected in the case of the untreated 
accounts had a total balance greatly in 
excess of those selected in the case of 
the treated accounts. The percentage 
of loss, however, was practically the 
same, showing that perhaps Jones had 
been wrong in thinking that advertis- 
ing had stimulated withdrawals in the 
case of these larger balances. 

It occurred to Jones, at last, that the 
real purpose of a savings account, to 
most people, was the accumulation of 
money to be drawn out and spent for 
some big purpose—a home, a bond, 
or some such item—and that it was 
quite natural that as savings balances 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


approached a high mark, withdrawals 
should be more and more frequent. 
So he ceased puzzling upon that score. 

However, this check did not entirely 
agree with the auditor’s theory, for 
it showed that in the case of balances 
over $50, the percentage of accounts 
showing action was almost as large if 
not greater among untreated accounts 
as among those treated, the effect here 
seeming to be to increase deposits and 
decrease withdrawals rather than to 
bring many old customers back to life. 

Yet Hard was satisfied. 

The net result seemed to be this: 

If confined to accounts with bal- 
ances of $100 or less, dormant account 
direct-by-mail solicitation does with- 
out question accomplish two results: 

It brings many dead accounts to life. 

It increases the total deposits of 
accounts treated. 

All in all, the expense appears to be 
about in line with other forms of ad- 
vertising. 

So Jones decided to send the rest of 
his booklets to a new block of dormants, 
using, however, only four or at the 
most five mailings instead of the tra- 
ditional twelve, cutting his cost per 
account to less than half—and then 
to check results, as suggested by the 
auditor, one year after the last mailing. 

The story of this second campaign 
will have to wait until 1925. 


Mr. Clutchbill’s Pupil 


(Continued from page 9) 


legs would feel light and queer. At 
other times he would observe his thin, 
rat-faced rival, and tidings of fierce 
joy would well through all of John’s 
being. 

At three o’clock the doors of the 
Ferndale National Bank closed on the 
business day. At 3:45 the cash was 
settled. The two women clerks and 
Willie Dexter, his mild china eyes un- 
winking back of his eyeglasses, stole 
softly and thankfully away from the 
war-laden atmosphere. 

It was the habit of the bank board 
in summer to meet in the front office. 
Promptly at 3:55 they had gathered 
beside John’s desk. In respect to his 
age, Mr. Clutchbill sat in his easy 
chair in a sunny corner by the window. 
Then came three other directors, 
vassals mostly, and at the other end of 
the board, Mr. Perkins with his 
intended, Mr. Bero, beside him. In 
battle array and full war strength they 
came to annihilate the enemy. As we 
shall see, they knew him not. 


J OHN closed his roll-top desk, lifted 
a straw hat from a brass stand in a 
corner and at the same time drew 
from behind the stand a long, queer- 
shaped package. This he undid quickly 
while he wished the board good after- 
noon, not omitting his rival, Mr. 
Oliver Bero. 
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stantly. 


NCO 


Jersey City 


You may think all pencils are alike—but 
write 100 words with SEMI-HEX and any 
other pencil. You'll get the difference im- 


SEML-HEX is incomparable — smooth, 
long lasting lead, a round corner pencil 
that’s comfortable to use —and the price is. 
only a nickel at your stationer’s. - 


Send 10c for a trial set of three 
pencils including SEMI-HEX 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


ATED 


New Jersey 


“Controlled Circulation” 


as it applies to the distribution of The 
Burroughs Clearing House is a phrase 
that should receive the serious considera- 
tion of every advertiser interested in 
the development of immediate business. 


The Executive Committee 
Discussed It 


“One of the recent articles in The 
Burroughs Clearing House was deemed of 
such importance that it was a subject of 
discussion at a meeting of our executive 
committee,” writes R. R. Brubacher, 
cashier of the Toy National Bank, Sioux 
City, Ia. “We have found it expedient 
to install a file containing articles clipped 
from your magazine to which future 
reference can be made.” 


As a bank officer, you'll find some- 
thing of value every month in The 
Burroughs Clearing House. 
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Of the five members of the board 
only Director Clutchbill held an un- 
wavering eye on the package John 
was unwrapping. Mr. Clutchbill sat 
back in his chair and felt of his goatee 
as the object in the paper was revealed. 
It was an old axe, its bit brightly 
sharpened. John tucked it modestly 
under his arm without a word and let 
himself out the front door. 

The old village clock on the white 
church steeple hammered out the 
laborious strokes of four as John 
paused on the street curb. He looked 
up and down the street. Henshaw o/ 
the Locust Trust had not yet arrived. 

Back in the directors’ circle Mr. 
Clutchbill was openly agitated. The 
directors’ meeting was about to open. 
Unless something happened in fifteen 
minutes Perkins’ nephew would be 
cashier of the Ferndale National. 
Something had gone wrong. Mr. 
Clutchbill got to his feet to explore the 
surrounding horizon for John. Sud- 
denly he held very still, watching so 
intently his goatee trembled under the 
strain. 

Directly across the street John had 
taken off his coat, leaned back and then 
forward. Wham! said the axe against 
the old buttonwood tree in Libby 
Hemmingway’s yard. At the alien 
note a mellow-eyed native, who had 
been braced against the post office 
corner like an upreared grasshopper, 
came to life. He knocked the ashes 
out of acob pipe and started anxiously 
toward the doomed buttonwood. He 
was joined by others. And by the 
time John’s axe was ringing regularly 
several were prowling around the old 
tree like a bunch of hounds under a 
treed coon. 


N THE bank Director Clutchbill 

swallowed once, hastily. “‘What’sthe 
crowd for?’ his words broke in on the 
spasmodic talk of the ether directors. 
*‘What’s goin’ on, I tell yuh!’ he said 
impatiently. 

One by one the directors got to 
their feet and presented a gallery of 
five faces over the shoulder-high brass 
screen along the plate glass window. 

“They’re cutting down Lib Hem- 
mingway’s old buttonwood,”’ explained 
the motionless face of one of the vas- 
sals. 

“But why is John cuttin’ it?” 
fumed Director Clutchbill spacing his 
words. 

A closed car drifted up to the curb 
beside the bank. Mr. Henshaw of the 
Locust Trust got out and waved in a 
familiar fashion to John. And John 
waved back, smiled and motioned. 

Each of the directors, save Mr. 
Clutchbill, looked into each others’ 
eyes for a split second. 

They saw Mr. Henshaw cross the 
street and shake hands with John. 
The rival bank man seemed dressed in 
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heavy working clothes for some reason. 
They watched the two men stretch a 
steel tape along the front of Libby 
Hemmingway’s lawn, and calculate a 
measurement. 

“I might of knowed it!’ Director 
Clutchbill sat down. ‘‘We’re goin’ to 
have another bank in the village . 
right on top of us, too! Looks to me 
as if Henshaw has bought in that 
propity we’ve always wanted. And 
if he’s got John to throw in with him, I 
don’t blame John a darn mite!” 

“Bought nothing!” bellowed Presi- 
dent Perkins. “I’m going up to the 
town clerk’s office and see if anything is 
on record.” 


T COULD not have been five min- 

utes when President Perkins returned 
breathing hard and red of face. 

“Well! rasped Director Clutchbill. 

“It ain’t Henshaw; it’s John. He’s 
got an option recorded in his ‘own 
name.” 

“John always was a thorough feller,”’ 
complained Director Clutchbill proud- 
ly, getting up and walking back and 
forth fiercely in front of the board. 
“How you goin’ to pay 10 per cent 
dividends with another bank chewing 
into us?” he wanted to know, suddenly 
stopping in front of President Perkins. 
“Is this meeting opened?” he shouted. 

President Perkins nodded without 
looking up. 

‘Then I make a motion John Atwood 
be elected cashier of this bank!”’ 

The motion instantly carried, and 
five minutes later Mr. Clutchbill led 
John back into the bank. 

‘Bein’ president you can tell the 
news,” snapped Mr. Clutchbill to 
President Perkins. 

“We have decided to elect you 
cashier, John,”’ announced Mr. Perkins. 
“Do you accept?”’ 

“Why, certainly. I will try to serve 
you faithfully,” said John, watching 
old Director Clutchbill nod and wink 
one eye happily. 

““Now see here! are you throwing in 
with Henshaw on a new bank?” de- 
manded President Perkins with a 
worried face. 

“Why, no, sir; I asked Mr. Henshaw 
to come over and have a try at that 
big trout under the mill dam falls.” 

“Then what was you doing with that 
steel tape?”’ 

““Well,”’ smiled John, looking naively 
at his old teacher, Director Clutchbill, 
“T told Aunt Libby I’d cut the old 
buttonwood for her, and we were a bit 
worried it would rip into her porch, so 
we measured to see.” 

President Perkins got up, pulled his 
hat to his eyes, took his nephew, 
Oliver Bero, and departed. 

“John,” said Director Clutchbill 
after the others had gone and he was 
pumping John’s hand up and down, 
even had me scared!” 
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HOW | 
SERRATING SAFE 
Send 
T RECORDS for 
VISIBLE SAFETY DEPOSIT nda. NY.US.A 


N 


Every Bank 
Should Read this Book 


) & GIVES valuable information regarding 


Safety Deposit Vault Protection. 


It explains in detail the advantages of 
Rand Visible Safety Deposit Records: 


A few of the many 
banks using Rand Visi- 
ble Card Records. 


MARINE TRUST CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
~guick : BANK OF AMERICA, New York City 
STATE BANK of ORLANDO & 
— greater protection TRUST CO., Orlando, Fla. 
FARMERS & MECHANICS BANK 
—reduced clerical costs 
The Rand method of colored signals which graphi- WATERTOWN a meng 
cally charts the standing of each box holder, as well DETROIT SAVINGS BANK scigians 
as the entire Safety Deposit department, is explained etroit, Mich. 
and illustrated. STATE BANK of 
And finally there are reproductions of actual Safety epee 
Deposit systems in operation, with letters of en- CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK, | 
f hod f leadi Lansing, Mich 
dorsement of the Rand method from leading banks AMALGAMATED TRUST & 
and trust companies. SAVINGS BANK, Chicago, Ill. 
Send at once for a copy of this book. It is well UNION TRUST a, ny 
worth possessing. It is free! cu ARDI AN SAVINGS & ee 
RAND COMPANY, INC. 
807 Rand Bldg., NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. on, Mass. 


Canadian Plant, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Send for Booklet 


Without obligation you 
| may send me booklet de- 
l scribing the advantages of 
Rand Safe Deposit Vault 
Record Systems. 


Name 


RAND COMPANY, Inc. 
807 Rand Building 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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1. 


All travel has an element of uncertainty about it. 
Travelers Cheques relieve this uncertainty to the fullest extent. 


1, 


These cheques enable the traveler to carry 
safely, easily and comfortably, any amount 
of money from $10 to $10,000. a protect 
this money against loss or theft. They give 
the traveler the absolute knowledge that 
wherever he may be he will get the full 
value of his American dollar in the cash of 
the country he is in, get it readily and with- 
out red tape or question. 


. Sky-blue in color, with the name “American 


Express Travelers Cheques” across their 


face, they are the insured money of all 
nations. 


. These cheques have the added value of a 


. Wherever there is a railroad station there 


is an express office. 


. This means 26,700 personal service stations 


for the use of travelers carrying these 
cheques. 


. Each express agent, working under a cen- 


trally directed plan, is ready to serve his 
Company’s patrons. 


. He is often in towns where there are no 


banks. 


. He cashes Travelers Cheques even at hours 


when banks are closed. He gives informa- 
tion on local conditions: What hotels to 


Quick and effective help to the traveler in case his cheques are lost or 
stolen is most important. 


The local express offices in the United 
States—practically every place where there 
is a railroad station—serve as centers where 
loss may be reported—the assistance of the 
agent secured in starting the machinery for 
a prompt refund—or, if the checks have 


26,700 Personal Service Stations in the United States 


Service in Case Cheques Are Lost or Stolen 


American Express Co. 


6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


What every Cashier and Teller should know 


about American Express Travelers Cheques 
~for use at home as well as abroad 


American Express 


helpful Personal SERVICE to the traveler 
—a Service as varied as the personal needs 
of the individual traveler are varied —as 
efficient as the experience of a great organi- 
zation, over a period of many years in 
serving travelers, can make it—as extended 
and wide reaching as the highways or by- 
ways of commercial or pleasure travel. 


. Originated in 1891 by the American Express 


Company, they were, for eighteen years, the 
only travelers cheques in existence. 


- More than 500,000 people used more than 


$120,000,000 worth of these cheques in 1923. 


use. What restaurants are good. What 
garages are safe. What the local speed laws 
are. Distances to neighboring towns. What 
to see in a neighborhood. 


. Toa stranger getting off a train, to a woman 


traveling alone or with children, the Express 


Agent is a local, experienced friend, ready 
to help. 


. These thousands of local offices give the 


Express Company a local prestige which 
furnishes an assurance to restaurants, 
hotel keepers, garages and others who hesi- 
tate to cash personal checks or other forms 
of paper with which they are not familiar. 


been stolen, for the apprehension of the 
thief. 


2. Last year the American Express Company 


handled 2,009 cases of loss. 157 criminals, 
many of whom were old-time bank offend- 
ers, were apprehended and placed in jail. 
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Helpful Personal Service 


makes American Express Iravelers Cheques 
worth 75¢ per {100 anywhere in the world 


With its Express Offices in 26,700 places in the United States, manned 
by intelligent employees ready to serve; with its network of foreign 
headquarters, supplemented by 10,000 banking correspondents; and with 
its technically manned world-wide travel service, the American Express 
Company furnishes to a patron carrying its Travelers Cheques a ser- 
vice never before available in such magnitude, or so universal. 


1. Travelers abroad are invited to make their 3. Convenient locations for cashing Travelers 


business and social headquarters at the Cheques, securing further supplies of 
offices of the American Express Company. Cheques through cable or mail from home. 
These offices have: Reading rooms with the 4. Couriers and interpreters meeting boats at 
latest United States papers. Writing rooms principal seaports and trained in helping 
for the convenience of patrons. Fully travelers through customs and to the right 
equipped mail rooms under trained men, for trains. : ' 
receiving, holding or forwarding patrons’ 5. Uniformed men at railroad depots and in- 
mail. Cable service. English speaking em- terior points directing incoming passengers 
ployees doing business with an American to hotels and outgoing passengers to the 
spirit. Facilities for exchanging and receiv- proper trains. 

ing foreign moneys. Travel experts. 6. Similarly uniformed men at frontier points 


ready to solve the mysteries of immigra- 
tion requirements and custom regulations. 
All these men are in uniform—they are as 
welcome a sight to a traveler in a foreign 


2. Information Bureaus ready to tell: Where 
to go. Where to stay. Where to eat. Where 


to shop. How to find a good doctor. How country as the Statue of Liberty to an 
to find an American dentist. How to find American nearing home. It is estimated 
a trustworthy lawyer. Who to tip. How that 90 per cent of American travelers 
much. Every puzzling detail incidental to abroad make use of American Express 
being a stranger in a strange land. offices. 


Wide Travel Activities of American Express Co. 
Make Personal Service Possible 


Because the American Express Company is one of the greatest travel organizations 
in the world, it is in an absolutely strategic position to make it possible for carriers 
of its Travelers Cheques to travel with comfort, ease and freedom from annoyance. 
Its travel operations include: Steamship tickets over all lines. Railroad tickets. 
Hotel reservations. Preparation of itineraries. Sight-seeing arrangements. The 
transference, storage and insurance of baggage. Accident insurance. Automobile 
tours. Conducted tours with limited select parties. Membership in specially ar- 
ranged cruises. 


At 75 cents per $100, the total cost of any amount of Travelers Cheques is merely 
an incidental expense as compared to the total cost of any journey. 


The bank which sells its customers American Express Travelers Cheques, is plac- 
ing them figuratively within a stone’s throw of immediate assistance should they 
need it. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Valuable, powerful help 
in getting new accounts 


One link of real merchandising 
plan banks are using profitably 


VERY month millions of 
good banking prospects read 
the sound reasons that exist for 
“‘paying by check,” for handling 
funds through banks—in Ameri- 
ca’s most influential publications. 


Every month they read of the 
new protection offered them by 
rogressive banks—Super-Safety 
NSURED Bank Checks. They 
insure bank and depositor for 
$1,000 against raised-check losses. 
This insurance is issued by The 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co., one of the strongest in 
America. It 15 positive protection! 


And ‘as a result hundreds of 
thousands are taking their money 
out of safe deposit vaults, out of 
old socks and other hiding places. 


To banks using Super-Safety 
INSURED Checks we supply a 
variety of unusually interesting, 
convincing display material. 


Above we show a few specimens 
of newspaper ads — reduced in size 
of course. The series of which 
they are a part is one of most 
forceful bank-advertising cam- 
paigns ever offered. 


Get all the facts. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Bank Checks 


Chicago 
_ Dallas 


New York 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 
Denver 
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A Banker-Farmer Cycle in 
Nebraska 


(Continued from page 18) 


banking business comes along with 
the information seekers. 

Another phase of the activities of the 
Service Department appears in the 
raising of wheat. The farmers, follow- 
ing the plans of the bank, now, instead 
of producing nothing but wheat in the 
fields devoted to that grain, have been 
taught to seed sweet clover with the 
wheat. Result: Every acre of wheat 
produces at least two tons of the finest 
legume hay in addition to the wheat. 

This hay serves a dual purpose. 
When fed to live stock, according to 
Mr. Little’s records, it has paid the 
expense of growing the wheat crops, 
including even the land rental and 
threshing. For the stock, it is a protein 
roughage of home production that, fed 
with corn, makes the much-desired 
balanced ration. But more important 
than this is the fertilizing of the wheat- 
worn soil by the leguminous foliage 
crop. Then, after the hay has been 
cut, the farmers are taught to use the 
stubble for pasture and to plow under 
the spring growth of clover for fertilizer. 
The records show that where this has 
been done, there has been an average 
increase of twelve bushels per acre 
where corn has replaced wheat in the 
logical rotation of crops. 


HE fall of 1923 was the first for 

many years in which the Fremont 
elevators have not been full to over- 
flowing with corn. Live stock intro- 
duced to this vicinity by the Fremont 
State Bank provided a market for all 
the corn growers, and the market has 
been a higher one than that at the 
elevators. The records show that in 
this season, corn brought $1.00 to 
$1.50 per bushel when fed; whereas, at 
the elevator, the farmers would have 
been compelled to accept a meager 
$0.60 or $0.70 per bushel. Many 
feeders bought their neighbor’s corn at 
a substantial premium over the cash 
market and still made a profit by elim- 
inating the haul to the loading point. 

But it is in its interest in improved 
dairying that the work of the bank has 
been especially prominent. Within the 
last two years the Farm Service Depart- 
ment has brought into the community 
over 1,000 pure-bred dairy cows from 
eastern dairy sections. This, with the 
encouragement of the building of scores 
of modern improved dairy barns, con- 
structed after the plans furnished by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, effected the most apparent 
increase in the farmers’ prosperity. 

The following case, selected at 
random is representative: 

H. L. Bates bought through the 
bank, five pure-bred dairy cows, ar- 
ranging to pay for them out of his 


paid for themselves. 
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semi-monthly milk checks. Five days 
before the end of a year, the cows had 
Three yearling 
heifers were in evidence, soon to take 
their places with their mothers in the 
herd, and two baby heifers had also 
appeared. Besides this, the revenue 
from the five cows had “set the table 
and clothed the family.” 


HIS is not an isolated case. It is 

merely one picked up at random to 
show what successful and firm partner- 
ships this department has established 
between the bank and its farmer- 
patrons. It is a cause for little wonder, 
then, that we so frequently hear the 
remark from farmers in this vicinity, 
“Yes, Sir! Dan Stephens and ‘Hap’ 
Little are going to make over the 
whole of Eastern Nebraska into one big 
dairy farm.” 

Another admirable point about the 
whole thing is the fact that through 
this scheme the bank is placing ihe 
deposits of the local people right back 
in business operations in their own 
community, thus causing home capital 
to finance home industry with the 
profits accruing therefrom used to 
perfect and expand the plan—the 
ideal business cycle. 

So marked have been the achieve- 
ments of the Farm Service Department 
of the bank that the Nebraska State 
Bankers Association has, within the 
last two months, organized an agri- 
cultural committee, headed by Mir. 
Stephens and composed of the leading 
men of finance of the state. The 
purpose of this committee is, using the 
Fremont State Bank as a criterion, to 
institute the organization of other 
Farm Service Departments in the 
banks throughout the commonwealth. 
The committee has already taken steps 
to place the details of the plan in the 
hands of other bankers, and, if their 
present interest in the matter is at all 
indicative of results, the plan in 
Nebraska will soon attain a magnitude 
worthy of nation-wide consideration. 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Work— Protects the Health 


Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest for book- 
ing machine pesting, hand! 

‘machine banding, papers, 
on water reservoir which fits 
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12 for $7.20. Gold Plated, $2.50. 
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The Vigilante Guard of Iowa's 
Banks 


(Continued from page 20) 


workmen are, and it also provides 
relief for the families of any officers 
who may be killed in the line of duty. 

One of the early stumbling blocks 
in the way of the Iowa Plan was the 
hostility of sheriffs, local peace officers 
and many citizens who feared the 
possibility of creating a swarm of busy- 
bodies, rather than vigilantes, bent on 
interfering in the enforcement of local 
statutes or sumptuary laws, particu- 
larly prohibition. The likelihood of 
both graft and tyranny were dwelt 
upon also by many opponents of the 
plan. These objections were shortly 
met by means of a limiting clause. 
According to the by-laws of the Iowa 
Bankers Association and the various 
county organizations, as well as the 
agreements with the sheriffs, the vigi- 
lantes may be used only in emergencies 
or in the pursuit and apprehension of 
major criminals. As a matter of fact 
they are called out only against bank 
robbers, train robbers, murderers and 
the like. 


ECENTLY, to extend the activities 
of this efficient force and to bring it 
more supporters, the bankers have 
permitted the use of the vigilance com- 
mittees and their equipment in case of 
the burglarly or holdup of stores. In 
this way the merchants have been 
brought under the protection of the 
state organization. But the vigilantes 
keep strictly out of local situations, 
misdemeanor cases and law enforce- 
ment matters. They are hunters for 
major criminals and ‘nothing else. 
Today, if there is a holdup or burglary 
alarm in Iowa, there is certain to be a 
response within a few minutes from a 
trained and well-armed force. There 
is no running about for arms, searching 
for ammunition, timid approach to 
seat of trouble, slow movement, tardy 
election of leadership, belated elabo- 
ration of a plan of pursuit, slow gather- 
ing of vehicles and commandeering of 
the first motors that come to hand, 
while the robbers, thoroughly equipped 
in every particular, make a joy ride of 
the chase. Instead, the attack on a 
bank in the smallest town of the state 
brings forth half a dozen trained, 
equipped and ready men whose arms 
are better than those of the robbers 
and whose course of action has been 
planned in advance. 

The fact that the robbers probably 
begin their flight before even such a 
committee can come to the rescue 
means very little. The alarm spreads 
immediately. Vigilantes spring to 
arms on all sides—in the next towns, 
the next counties, all the way across 
the state and beyond the borders into 
neighboring states. Escape under 
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human energy and slows up efficiency. 
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Vertex File Pockets, through their 
proven utility and efficiency, fully 
justify their name. 

They were designed to overcome the 
filing troubles that generally arise 
from overcrowded flat folders. 


Wherever they are used the immediate 
result is order and neatness, greater ease in 
filing and still greater ease in finding. 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE 
POCKETS 


are made of that tough red 
rope stock, “Paperoid,” 
which will outlast twenty 
ordinary flat manila folders. 


They are always upright in 
the filing cabinet with their 
index tabs in plain view and 
their special expansion 
feature permits them to 
efficiently hold 3, 30 or 
300 letters. 
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a Vertex Pocket for — 
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system. No obligation. 

ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 
Durable Filing Containers 

, 933 Filbert Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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such circumstances is next te—impos- 
sible. 

The Iowa Plan also includes a scheme 
for the dissemination of crime informa- 
tion to peace officers in all parts of the 
state, the introduction of the Bertillon 
and finger print identification methods 
into even the smallest communities and 
the constant interchange of intelligence 
among the various committees in the 
state. This helps in the capture of rob- 
bers. 

The official report of the Iowa 
Bankers Association gives the follow- 
ing resume of results for the three 
years ending June 1, 1923: 

Six robbers killed by vigilantes. 

Eleven sentenced to life imprison- 

ment. 

Three sentenced to two years. 

Three sentenced to five years. 

Two sentenced to eight years. 

Fifteen sentenced to ten years. 

Seven sentenced to fifteen years. 

Four sentenced to twenty years. 

One sentenced to twenty-five years. 

One sentenced to thirty years. 

Fourteen sentenced to forty years. 

Two sentenced to fifty years. 

Total robbers, 69; total years in 

prison, 1,087. 

Some of the officials of the Iowa 
association seem to attach genuine 
significance to the long terms dealt 
out to bank robbers and it seems to be 
the general impression that such heavy 
sentences as thirty, forty, and fifty 
years in prison, or even life imprison- 
ment, play a considerable part in 
deterring criminals. On this point it 
is necessary for me to take issue. 
The facts are very simple and thus 
unmistakable. 


ANY other states have statutes 

which provide heavy penalties for 
bank banditry and burglary, up to 
and including capital punishment under 
certain fixed circumstances. In these 
states there has been a great increase 
in the number of robberies since 1919 
and there has been no abatement 
since 1922 comparable to that noted 
in Iowa. The statistics are available 
to all who may be interested. Evi- 
dently, then, severe laws do not stop 
robbers. 

This is a very old and obvious con- 
clusion which the true criminologist 
looks upon as self-evident. Hanging, 
electrocution and even more horrible 
forms of capital punishment have 
failed in all times to abolish murder 
or even to minimize its frequency. 
In the United States those commu- 
nities which continue capital punish- 
ment have the largest percentages of 
killings and those which impose life 
imprisonment the smallest. In Eng- 
land, a hundred years ago, they still 
hanged for forgery, highway robbery 
and other lesser offenses. Housemaids 
were executed for stealing a few silver 
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spoons and even a few groceries, 
Crime was then flourishing. When 
saner and more humane laws were 
passed, the number of crimes and 
criminals decreased. These are not 
theories but solid facts, of which any 
student may convince himself. 

The truth seems to be that what 
deters robbers is the danger of being 
caught. Five or ten years in prison 
constitute as effective a deterrent as 
fifty, if only the criminals can be 
convinced that their chance of success 
is small. The average criminal does 
not expect to get caught. He knows 
that under ordinary circumstances, 
not one in ten ever pays the penalty. 
If or when he observes that that pro- 
portion is reversed in any community, 
state or nation—that not one man in 
ten escapes—he desists from crime in 
that part of the world. 

Accordingly, the success of the 
Iowa plan rests entirely upon its 
efficient vigilante organization. Bank 
robbers have been convinced that they 
cannot “get away with it” in Iowa. 
They have practically abandoned the 
state. The proof rests in the statistics 
for the year ending January 1, 1924. 
Compare them with the records of 
1920, 1921 and 1922 as given above. 

In the year ending on the first of 
last January there were just six 
attempted bank burglaries in Iowa. 
Only two of them were successful. 
The total loss was $8,176.93. 

There have been no bank holdups in 
Iowa in 1924. There have been no 
bank holdups in the state in sixteen 
months. That tells the story. 


Close-ups of Life in the 
Community 


(Continued from page 22) 


which helps to make the Singer Build- 
ing famous. 

“Let Your Will Prevail,” an un- 
usually well-written booklet on wills, 
by the National Park Bank of NewYork. 


Wuen the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland, O., opened its wonderful 
new building on May 19, the public 
was invited to a two days’ “open 
house.” In addition to the regular 
engraved invitation sent to a large list, 
there was a little attractively printed 
and illustrated card which carried this 
message: 

“Our entire banking quarters will 
be open for inspection throughout the 
day and evening, but to see the very 
interesting banking personnel and ma- 
chinery in active and detailed opera- 
tion, visit us from nine a. m. until 
three p.m., during our regular banking 
hours. 

“The radio broadcasting station will 
be open and operating throughout the 
day, and on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings until ten o’clock.” 
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All Messages Written in 
Bookkeeping Department 
Instantly Appear at Proper 
Cage in Main Banking Room 


All Messages are 
in Exact Handwriting 
of the Clerks 
Handling Each Transaction 


Stations Cost 
28 Cents 
Per Day!! 


(We maintain free) 


All Messages Written Here > 


Instantly Appear in 
Bookkeeping Department 


Paying Teller 


SEND FOR OUR MAN—OUR BOOKLET—OR BOTH 


System for Many 


Reasons 
THEY SAY: 


It prevents embarrassment to depositors by 
enabling tellers to secure “balances” secretly, 
silently and instantaneously, without the 
knowledge of the depositors standing nearby. 


The messages are transmitted accurately and 
the handwritten (indelible) record fixes respon- 
sibility when the human tit errs. 


The “‘lines’”’ move faster on “busy” s because 
the tellers secure some 
depositors reach the windows. 


It Keeps the Tellers in the Cages 


Places the Bookkeepers in Unused 
Part of the Building and 


Is a Builder of Greater 
Good Will for the Bank!! 


Exchange Teller Pass Books Teller Note and Discount Teller 
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SALESMEN 


WANTED 
AUGUST 15th 


paid Addressograph 
salesmen this year will average 
well over $6,000 per man. 


Selling Addressographs is as fascinat- 
ing work as it is profitable. If you 
are a salesman —or have a friend who 
is a salesman—it costs nothing to 
investigate and may result in 
BIGGER earnings and BIGGER 
opportunities. 


1—We are not “hard up” for good sales- 
men; because 90% of our salesmen 
remain with the Company year in and 
year out. Less than 10% of our sales 
force leaves each year—a remarkably 
low “‘turn over” in salesmen. 


2—But Addressograph sales are increasing 
by leaps and bounds. More and more 
business men are asking HOW an 
Addressograph will help them SELL 
and SAVE more. So our present 
highly successful salesmen are unable 
to take care of ALL their inquiries 
and sales opportunities. Therefore, we 
will have a LIMITED number of 
openings AUGUST Ist for unusually 
high-grade men. 


3—Reply by letter ONLY. 
4—Age limits 23 to 35 years. 


5—High School education — preferably 
College. 

6—Preference will be given to men WHO 
HAVE ALREADY made a success of 
CREATIVE selling—such as office 
devices or systems, securities, life in- 
surance, etc., rather than those who 
have been selling COMMODITIES on 
a salary basis, or those men who have 
NOT had selling experience. 


7—Let your letter demonstrate your selling 
ability—because Addressograph sales- 
men must be able to write CONVINC- 
ING selling letters. 


8—Enclose latest photograph and specify 
fully age, education, selling experience, 
former employers and preference as to 
city or territory you would care to 
work in. 


Address: MR. FELLOWS 


Alddressogfaph. Co. 


$08 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Let Us Cast Up Our Balance 
Sheet 


(Continued from page 7) 


ask for increased tariff duties to shut 
out foreign goods. Taxes are mount- 
ing steadily. 

This situation is an inevitable one, 
clearly evident months ago, and in 
many respects is a definite advance. 

In 1923 we had a national income 
of approximately $55,000,000,000. 
Practically one-fourth of this amount 
was contributed by three lines: hous- 
ing, automobiles and railroad buying. 
The intense activity of the first two 
could not continue and had logical 
saturation points. The last was bound 
to decline. In 1923, we put nearly 
a billion in roads, and other billions 
went for other purposes, in large part 
to fill the vacuum remaining since 
the war. These things had their 
definite limits. And this being so, 
we could not expect continuation of 
1923 activity at 1923 wages and profits 
when the support of that activity 
declined, and when we have no com- 
pensation from other directions. For 
purchasing power of millions of farmers 
is low; our second greatest industry, 
textiles, according to the Bureau of 
the Census, employing 1,611,309 people 
in 1919 and having a wage bill in excess 
of $1,482,000,000, is suffering severely; 
millions of our people in other walks 
of life contend with reduced purchasing 
power of the dollar, and so on. 

Nevertheless our business psychol- 
ogy is still that of war periods. Unless 
business moves with the velocity of a 
boom, conditions are bad. But pur- 
chasing agents, merchandise managers 
and the public know it will do them no 
harm to wait. There is business at 
lower levels, but not at levels inid- 
cated by a daily wage of $10 for hod- 
carriers and $20 for bricklayers. Much 
is heard of the presidential year, but 
the evidence seems to indicate that 
there is a good deal of superstition 
here. The elections had little to do 
with the bad year 1920, the good year 
1916, the fair year 1912, the sad years 
1908 and 1904. Let us admit that 
factors influencing trade in 1923 were 
not permanent. 


(THERE is something sacred about a 

price level to most people. The level 
of 269 in June, 1920, was sacred, and 
others all the way down to our present 
level have been as sacred. They 
have in turn been the maximum mini- 
mum below which prices could not 
go. We have been repeatedly told 
those various price levels could not 
be lowered because cost of production 
forbade. But difference in cost of 
production varies all the way from 
0 to 100 per cent, and price as a rule 
is fixed not by the producer but by 
the purchaser, or, technically, by 
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marginal purchasing power. Ford’s 
success is based on meeting the buyer’s 
price level. Just as we were told 
prices could not decline at 269 in 
June, 1920, so we are told they cannot 
go lower at 150 today. But prices 
in 1879 were lower than in 1860 and 
prices of 1914 were as low as 1879. 

Cries of cost of production frighten 
no one. We know that cost of produc- 
tion is no fixed point but moves up 
and down, varying with efficiency 
or lack of efficiency, and particularly 
as to the number of high cost pro- 
ducers involved. Rise and fall of price 
levels bring many concerns into busi- 
ness and force many out, but the 
price level rises and falls just the same. 

Definite forecasts as to prices are 
impossible, but individual conclusions 
are permitted. My own belief is that 
we shall have a long, slow decline in 
prices based in the main on increased 
production, science and_ invention. 
In other words, production will be 
abundant while demand follows the 
line of normal growth. Furthermore, 
I believe Europe will in time get back 
to the gold standard, and this will 
probably reduce prices abroad with 
consequent effect here. 


(HE Napoleonic wars, the war of 
1812, the Civil War, the World War 
show identical price trends. High 
prices during the war, then quick 
partial deflation giving place to a 
slower decline. The slight difference 
in 1919 and 1920 was artificial. So far 
our prices since the World War have 
run true to form, with the exception 
that the drop from 269 in June, 
1920, to 149 in 1921, was the most 
violent fall of prices in the history of 
this country. Drop in prices in the 
seventies, eighties and early nineties 
of the past century, was the result of 
increased production, science and in- 
vention, and the same is generally 
true for the long time trend of falling 
prices ever since 1810. I am not 
forgetting monetary factors. 

Detailed explanation would be im- 
possible here, but the evidence, for this 
country and the world as a whole, 
seems to be in favor of decline in 
prices of industrial products, and 
increase in prices of ‘foodstuffs as 
Europe gets back in harness. Labor 
will be liquidated to an extent, but 
chief lowering of cost lies in improve- 
ment of production methods, science 
and invention. To be sure, monetary 
inflation and production out of line 
with economic need could change this 
as it changed the natural trend in 1919 
and 1920. But all of the evidence 
points to avoidance of such a develop- 
ment. This has been true for some 
time in spite of the confident prophecies 
of European economists and financiers 
to the contrary. 

It is difficult for the average human 
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ord’s B brain to accept the idea of a decline in 
yer's & prices, for the public is convinced that 
told & the level of prices is the result of the 
in quantity of money and credit available, Safety 
ae and with our present financial ease, | 
ices B® prices must stay high. Thus most d d R 
and people are consciously or unconsciously an a Goo eturn 
. quantity theorists, and this in spite 
of the that we have now 
had for five years, both here and abroa 
€n’y We have also been shown that price ing, 
larly declines will occur in spite of strong 
& ctatistical position of commodities. ving ce 
ote To assert that prices will decline is as epends upon what 16 DSCk OF it. 
Dusi- eagerly combatted as the correlative American Telephone and Telegraph 
the & statement that wages will decline. Company stock, of which over 
a Organized labor says prices shall $748,000,000 par value is now out- 
Fam : remain up and the public believes this. standing, is based on the company’s 
But from a peak of 4,900,000 in 1920, substantial ownership i in Bell oe 
ein Union membership has dropped to properties; is backed by tangible 
vei 3,730,000, and total number of “or- assets in these properties of approx- 
_ ganizables” for 1923 is estimated at , imately twice its par value; and is 
only one in five being than 300,000 
unionized. e telephone service suppli Vy 
the these properties is unique and essen- 
back NONE of us wish labor to get other - to oe business — 
will than a square deal, but the fact is value exceeds the price paid therefor. 
with E that the economic position of the wage The earnings of the Company come 
earner today issubstantially above 1914, from its own operations, from: its 
and the same cannot be said for the ownership in Bell System properties, 
r of majority of the citizens of the United and from other investments, and 
War & States. In spite of arguments to the not being dependent on any one 
High contrary, I believe the officers of the company or any one section of the 
uick | National Bank of Commerce in New country, are thus assured of stability 
‘o qa & York are right when they say, in the and are virtually independent of 
mace of Monthly, depression. 
that “‘a downward movement in wages 
has begun. That it will be resisted is div- 
stion | certain, but it is equally certain that market to yield over 7%. Write =. 
lune, unless wages are reduced and labor pamphlet, “Some Financial Facts.” 
most efficiency increased, workers will pay oie 
‘y of the price in severe unemployment.” I /p 
the believe Dr. Ingalls is right when he ; 
eties calls attention, in his “Wealth and . ELL i FLEPHONE 
It of @ Income of the American People,” . 
‘¥ to the fact that present wages are SECURITIES CO I 
rally based a greatly ANC. 
. excess Of what the next few years wi 3 
could not keep up, for the simple 
-im- @ teason that there is nothing with which 195 Broadway NEW YORK 
» this to pay them. Much has been made of 
hole. our new immigration law, but in spite 
e in of restrictions, total immigration should 
and ‘unto 500,000 a year. Moreover, there 
5 as is practically no labor scarcity at | 
abor — Present, and when labor is redistributed 
but there should be no problem. We must FOR 
ponin not forget that, except as falling prices Counting, Packaging or Bagging 
once may lead to unemployment, labor will Pennies, Nickels, Dimes, Quarters, Halves 
tary gain greatly by declining prices. Wages HIGH SPEED 
ae = not reduced as fast as prices de- TRIPLE CHECK 
cline. 
But prices not HAND or POWER DRIVE 
mean decrease in activity. At every 
stabilizing of prices at lower levels, and STRONG 
new purchasing power should come in, Every the way from 
aaieg prices of different commodities will be and catalog. y nae | 
mand of the farmer will be mobilized. 
‘ But let us go back a few paragraphs. The C. L. DOWNEY CO. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
wane Buying at present is from day to day, 
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an unusual book 
of value to every banker 


$2.50 


Illustrated 


‘BUILDING THE BANK 
FOR BUSINESS’”’ 


by T. H. MOYER, 
a leading authority on bank buildings 


Tells how a bank building, in itself, can 
create business. A sound, sensible treat- 
ment of the principles and factors that make 
a customer proud to call a bank “his bank.”’ 

Not an abstract treatise filled with tech- 
nical descriptions of building materials. But 
an interesting and helpful exposition, written 
for YOU, discussing and illustrating the ele- 
ments which have been employed in building 
successful bank buildings. 

It will open your eyes to the possibilities 
of the power of your building in terms of 
success. 

Invaluable to the man concerned with the 
problem of bank expansion. 


Send for it today. $2.50—postpaid. 


THE DANDO COMPANY 
533 NortH ELEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 


MINUTE 
Hour and date 
automatically. 
AUG 28 8 1917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 
422-424W 27thSt. New York City, N.Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


q Bankers look to aw Burroughs Clearing 
for dependable information whether it 
be in the editorial or advertising columns. 


- By s another reason why advertising in 
House pays out. 


G Lowest rate in the bank magazine field. 
qQ It will pay you to investigate. 
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because purchasers sense a decline in 
prices, which is a step toward economic 
health; building is declining as it must; 
automobile selling overshot its mark in 
1923 with limitless extension of credit 
and more automobiles in the country 
than telephone instruments, counting 
every receiver in hotels and business 
buildings. Railroad revenues decline 
because the base of comparison is 
high; unfilled steel tonnage is lower 
because plant capacity is greater than 
domestic consumption, and we must 
seek export markets; Fall River has its 
soup kitchens because labor will al- 
ways fight wage reductions, though it 
consume all its savings in the struggle. 
Federal Reserve banks are not making 
expenses because member banks have 
used imported gold to pay off loans 
and strengthen reserves and there 
is too much money and credit for 
our business needs. This will change 
when our gold leaves us and business 
is back again on safe ground. Labor is 
suffering loss of jobs and lower wages 
as it must until an adjustment takes 
place; Congress listens to no one but 
the compact minority, because war has 
left us a heritage of problems which, 
however, will pass. New England 
industrialists ask for higher tariff 
rather than decreasing costs, although 
tariffs will prove ineffective, bringing 
as they do higher wages, higher cost, 
and not checking the imports at all. 
The futility of this will be seen. 
Taxation is violent, but a reaction is 
developing in this country that will 
make itself heard in no confused way. 


HERE are all conditions that we had 

to face, but they are far nearer 
settlement now than in the past. 
Our agricultural problem is also slowly 
being solved, although from the noise 
of politicians seeking votes, one would 
think our farmers were ruined utterly. 
But authoritative reports show the 
spread of diversified production, crop 
rotation, study of markets, dairying, 
cultivation of industrial raw products, 
co-operative marketing, reduction in 
overproduction, the result of the war. 
Reports also show adjustment of 
production to markets, intense reaction 
against war taxation in peace times, 
demand for economy, improvement in 
land values. The farmer will also be 
helped by increasing population and 
home demand, larger consumption in 
Europe, lower freight rates as efficiency 
increases and wages are reduced, wise 
credit granting and safe banking. 
Farmers are realizing that their salva- 
tion lies not in the wild promises of 
political vote-snatchers, but in con- 
structive, intelligent effort 300 days or 
more a year. They are also realizing 
that our present tariff is a sacrifice to 
special interest and before long they 
will demand radical changes. In time 
they will also see that measures such as 
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the McNary-Haugen bill, would help 
as little as recent tariff increases on 
wheat. Increased cost for what the 
farmer buys would inevitably result. 

In a bulletin dated May 31, 1924, 
the Department of Agriculture states 
“that agricultural production has ar- 
rived at the best general balance since 
1920,” and that “if reasonable balance 
is maintained on the production end, 
agriculture as a whole now stands to 
gain the greatest economic leverage 
since 1919.” 

We have cast, in broad lines, the 
balance sheet of this country on the 
domestic side, but an equally important 
part still remains: the international 
side. Reluctant though many may be 
to admit it, President Coolidge was 
right in his Memorial Day address, 
when he said: “‘We are not going to be 
able to avoid meeting the world and 
bearing our part of the burdens of the 
world. We must meet those burdens 
and overcome them, or they will meet 
us and overcome us.” 


VIEWED through the spectacles of 
press despatches, the part of the 
world foreign to us is not pleasant, but 
viewed in the light of press despatches 
the United States is equally unpleasant. 
We do hear of a labor government in 
England having rather difficult times, 
of French politicians getting Miéiller- 
and’s scalp, of reactionary parades in 
Berlin, high-handed doings in Italy 
and Spain. But what does the 
foreigner hear of us! His picture has 
in it the rum fleet; the Ku Klux Klan; 
bonus appropriations when the country 
begs for a tiny bit of tax relief; brigand- 
age in every city of the country; rum- 
running by gangs of desperadoes; 
colossal graft in public office. However 
business goes on! 

Any man today, who seriously 
examines the financial and economic 
position of the world foreign to us, will 
have difficulty in concluding that the 
past two years have not shown note- 
worthy and substantial improvement. 
South America, Europe, the Near 
East, Egypt, Africa, India, Australasia, 
all bear eloquent witness to this state- 
ment. We shall have to leave the 
matter there. It would take much 
more than the limits of this article to 
tell the story. 

The subject remaining is our foreign 
trade: our imports and our exports. 
What part have they in our national 
life, and are they necessary to that life? 

In 1923 our imports were $3,800,- 
000,000. As a whole they were needed 
to carry on our manufacturing and 
commercial life. Rubber, sugar, tin, 
wool, potash, asbestos, coffee, tea, 
silk, nitrate, manganese, jute, hemp, 
newsprint — almost without limit is the 
variety of our essential imports. With- 
out them we would go back industri- 
ally a hundred years, we would have 
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hel ractically no export of manufactured | | 

| the? be reduced to an amazing simplicity. 
it. To be sure it is possible to say super- 
1924 § ficially that we would be able to find 
tates} substitutes, and it is true that during 
s ar-— the course of centuries we might be 
since]! able to do so. But the cost of these 
lance’ substitutes would be much greater 
end, than that of imports, the result of 
ds to specialization on the part of countries 
erage best able to produce them. 


Figures 
That Mean Something 


An unbroken record of 
progress over one hundred 
and twenty-one years 


suggests CHARACTER 


, the Now let us suppose that we had no 
1 the export trade, which some insist is 
rtant not necessary for our well-being or eco- 
ional nomic prosperity. How could we pay for 
ry be this nearly four billion dollars worth 
Was of imported goods? Outside of borrow- 
lress, ing, there are only one or two ways if 
to be § we do not ship goods. We could per- 
and form services for foreign countries in 
f the the way of shipping, banking, insur- 
rdens ance, and soon. Or we could ship gold 
meet and pay for the merchandise in cash. 
Taking the February 1, 1924, Treasury 
Department statement of our stock of 

les of money, we had some $4,289,000,000 
f the gold in this country on that date. We 
> but could not pay for imports with silver 
tches certificates nor United States notes nor 


‘A Capital and Surplus 
equipment of over $16,- 
800,000, with Total 
Resources of over $132,- 
000, 000 indicate 


STRENGTH 


Total Deposits of over 
$105,000,000 from the 
leading Banks and Mer- 


sant. Federal Reserve bank notes. This of teat 
nt in paper money may be perfectly accept- 

imes, able in this country, but for substantial Lente’ h 

liller- amounts the foreigner is willing to 


SERVICE 


les in accept gold alone. Therefore, if we had tury are the result of 
Italy had no export trade to pay for imports 
the in 1923, we should have lost all but 489 


e has million dollars of our gold, and if all but 


<lan; 489 million dollars of our gold had been THE 

intry taken away, we should have had 

gand- economic and financial chaos. PH ] L AD E LPH IA 
rum- Whether it be pleasing or not we are 

does; bound hand and foot by our need of 


vever foreign trade. Imports are vital to 
both domestic and international move- 


NATIONAL 


ously ment; exports guard our financial 
omic integrity. Today we are a creditor K 
, will nation because of exports. Because of 
it the our exports we are the only nation that 
note- financed the war on the gold standard. Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $16,800,000 
ment. Because of exports our paper money is 
Near equal to gold throughout the world. 
lasia, To those who say we cannot compete EES 
> the record!” Those of us who have fought | jy 
much a competitive battle abroad know we = my | 
cle to can compete. A stirring narrative ] WHEN YOU BUY POCKET BANKS 
of but —you want the best you can get. 
reign are a few factors which enable us to se 
ports. goods abroad: foreign banks, service, Our DUO DIME Bank— | 
tional salesmanship, advertising, price, mass- | 
t life? production, the Panama Canal, Dawes, 
'800,- | knowledge of the field, friendship, wise | || tates seconde: $5.00 dimes in | 
+ and of Foreign and Domestic Commerce customers see their savings grow step by step. 
tin, and our Consular service, prompt | || ar cored Pate and 
tea, eliveries, investments, imports, tour- the price is Low. Write for sample and our complete 
1emp, ists, and so on through 4 long list. catalog of 40 models both Home and Pocket Banks. 
is the Price is merely one of a great many STRONGHART COMPANY 
With- considerations. 2940-2946 W. Lake St., Chicago, U. S. A. ; 
ustri- What of the future? Unless the Makers and Distributors of Distinctive Savings Banks ji/usiration Actual Size of Bank—Unlocks with Key | 
have world is destroyed I can see only one (a ie 
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H's CLEARING HOUSE Forty-seven 


all bank ledgers 


are now posted 
Burroughs Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machines 


ROM coast to coast—in banks large and small—you will find 
Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machines posting ledgers 
and statements. 


They have been adopted universally for this work because they have 
) not only effected a remarkable saving in time and money for the bank, 
but have broadened the opportunity of the bookkeeper to be of greater 
service to the bank than the mere handling of mental figuring detail. 


Take, for instance, the automatic extension of the new balance on 
ledger and statement with each posting. The Burroughs extends it 
quicker. It eliminates possibility of error. The posting is proved 
correct. Closed accounts, overdrafts, are clearly marked and in- 
stantly detected. The balance is instantly available. There are no 
pass books to balance—no month-end delays—no overtime. 


And similarly, Burroughs Machines make remarkable savings 
through their automatic selection of deposit, withdrawal and balance 
columns; automatic control of adding and subtracting mechanism; 
automatic return of the carriage; automatic printing of dates, ciphers 
and punctuation; and many other automatic features. 


Since 80 per cent of the ledgers in banks today are posted on Bur- 
roughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machines, there must be a good 
dollars and cents reason why you, too, should post your ledgers and 
statements on Burroughs Machines. 


Let us show you in dollars and cents what 
this saving will mean to you. Call your local 
Le Burroughs representative today, or mail the coupon. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
6077 Second Mich. 
I would like to have more infor- 


mation about Burroughs Automatic 
: Bookkeeping Machine for Bank Post- 
ng. 
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Another Reason 


Why 


Proudfits 
Profits 


2 Proudfit transfer binders have 
4 no backs. Thus their capacity 
is as large as you care to order. 
= This saves frequent purchase of 
: additional transfer binders. 
Sheets, singly or by dozens, can 
be inserted or removed in a few 


seconds. No matter how full, 
there is no crowding. 


Write for booklet telling of a dozen 
time saving features—or for a 
demonstrator to call and show you. 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 
i 17 Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ask Your Banker— 


or any other banker—whether he 
reads The Burroughs Clearing 
House. 


CQ] Ask him, too, how many others 
in his bank read his copy after 
he is through with it. 


Q] That will convince you that 
The Burroughs Clearing House is 
read by at least one executive in 
every bank in the United States 
and Canada. 


CQ] And our rate card will show you 
that The Burroughs Clearing House 
gives you this “bank executive” 
circulation under $6.00 per page 
per thousand—an exceptionally 
low rate. 


<a Qj If you sell to bankers, The 
" Burroughs Clearing House is your 
“best buy.”’ 


ay 


Write for rate card. 


The Burroughs Publications - ie.’ 


4 


‘the East to the West. 


(Continued from page 45) 


future. During the next fifty years the 
United States will become the domi- 
nant country of the world. Bynatural 
increase and without any addition from 
immigration, we shall have a popula- 
tion of 150,000,000 in 1950. Our raw 
products and foodstuffs will be more 
and more consumed at home. Our 
manufactured goods will be increas- 
ingly our export contribution. Our 
investments will be vast in foreign 
countries, and after these investments 
will follow our people and our goods. 

The failure of imperial preference 
has shown that a British United States 
is not possible. Power is shifting from 
As clearly as 
ever the finger of destiny pointed, it is 
pointing to this country as the domi- 
nant factor in world trade and power for 
many years to come. 


Subscribing to the Bank 
Directory 


‘““TF YOU’LL sign up this contract to 

pay us $150 a year for five years 
for a subscription to our new banking 
directory, we'll run a six-inch adver- 
tisement for you in every issue accord- 
ing to copy that you furnish,” the 
salesman begins. 

“No, I won’t tie the bank up for that 
length of time, but Ill tell you what 
I’ll do,” the banker suggests. ‘““We’ll 
take it on, with the understanding 
that we have the privilege of cancelling 
at the end of the first year.” 

“That’s quite satisfactory, for we 
know that when once you see the 
advantage of getting your name in our 
directory, there’ll be no danger of your 
cancelling,” the salesman agrees. He 
writes “‘privilege to cancel at the end 
of the first year in the contract,” the 
banker signs, and the wheels of time 
move on. 

Then twelve months and eleven days 
after the date of the contract, the bank 
writes to the directory company can- 
celling the contract, which the direc- 
tory company promptly refuses to do. 

“You entered into a five-year con- 
tract, with the privilege of cancelling 
at the end of the first year,” the com- 
pany argues. 

““You didn’t cancel until eight days 
after the first year expired, so that 
leaves the contract in full force and 
effect for the next four years.” 

“We admit that we didn’t ‘cancel 
promptly at the end of the first year,’”’ 
the bank retorts, “but it was your 
legal duty to find out, either prior to 
or immediately at the expiration of the 
first year, whether we intended to 
cancelornot. We waited a reasonable 
time for you to move, you didn’t, and 
then we cancelled, so that makes the 
cancellation in time and relieves us 
from the contract.” 

This state of facts arose in a recent 
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Texas case reported as Farmers Bank 
vs. Central Guaranty Company, 241 
Southwestern Reporter 600, where the 
court decided in favor of the company, 
and held that the bank was bound to 
pay $150 per year for the full five-year 
term. 

“We cannot agree with the bank 
that there was any duty imposed upon 
the guaranty company to ascertain 
whether or not the bank would exer- 
cise the privilege to cancel,” said the 
court. ‘“‘But, on the contrary, it was 
a personal privilege optional to the 
bank alone, and to take advantage of 
it the bank should have given the 
notice the contract provided for its 
benefit. It alone could cancel the 
contract; the guaranty company re- 
served no such mutual provision, and 
it would be compelled to go right along 
with the contract and perform it unless 
‘at the end of the first year’ the guar- 
anty company was advised by the 
bank that it elected to exercise iis 
privilege of cancellation. This was a 
valuable right reserved by the bank, 
not mutual to the guaranty company 
by any means, to be relieved of the 
substantial terms of the written con- 
tract, which may be quite as substan- 
tial as the right to continue it. There 
is no claim that the terms of the con- 
tract were not written as agreed upon 
by the parties. There is no further 
mutual mistake alleged nor proven. 
There is no ambiguity in the language. 
Merely the privilege to ‘cancel at the 
end of the first year’ meant a year from 
the date of the contract. We cannot 
give it any other meaning. This the 
bank failed to timely take advantage 
of.” — M. L. Hayward. 


When They Are Bad They Are 
Horrid 


(Continued from page 13) 


really the prime purpose of the mes- 
sage. 

Too much emphasis can not be 
placed upon the correctness of form 
letters to customers. The form letter 
can be made a means of building up 
a great body of good will toward a 
bank. Ithasno favor to ask; it merely 
performs a small part of the day’s 
work, and in so far as it does this with- 
out causing friction, it makes friends. 
Its position is much more advanta- 
geous than the direct letter. It is a 
delicate matter to write to a customer 
or a prospective customer making a 
direct offer of services. But hundreds 
of times, by means of form letters that 
go to customers, it is possible for a 
bank to demonstrate actually that it 
is glad to be of service. 


Next month: Louis T. McFadden discusses 
his banking bill and the needs of progressive 
banking in the years to come. 

PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 


AT DETROIT, MICH .U.S A 
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—the missing Mr. Boehlin 


A clerk in a large bank was look- 
ing in the Index of Depositors for 
the record card of a man named 
B-o-e-h-L-i-n. Finding no card un- 
der that name, she reported that 
the bank had no such patron. 


Yet had she hunted through the 
card file,shewould havediscovered, 
a few drawers further down, the 
card she was seeking. But the 
name was spelled—B-o-w-1-i-n. 


InanyIndextoDepositorsguided 
by the straight alphabetic index, it 
is practically impossible to avoid 
an oversight of this kind. Yet, fre- 
quently, just such an oversight re- 
sults in lost time, lost patronage, 
losteffort,inaccurate or incomplete 
information. 


To prevent these costly errors 


Library 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco New Orleans London 


your bank should adopt the Russell 
Card Index for its Index to Deposi- 
tors. This remarkable invention 
disregards any conventional meth- 
od of indexing which scatters the dif- 
ferent spellings of the same name. 


It marshals into one place in the 
files, the various name spellings, 
thus saving time, trouble and errors 
in locating accounts. 


“Found! the missing Mr. Boehl- 
in” is the title of a little folder that 
gives you full information about 
the Russell Index for depositors’ 
lists — what it does — how it does 
it—how you can have the system 
installed without interrupting 
routine office work. Mail the 
coupon below, or phone our near- 
est office for your copy. 


Founded 1876 
[ Plans Makes Installs | 


Bureau 


Branch offices in 47 American cities 


| Card and fili 


ng systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies 


The Missing Mr. Boehlin 
It was possible to spell his name 13 ways. But 
in the Index to Depositors his name was 
spelled only one way. Therefore, it could not 
be located until—but read the true story. 


Factories: Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill, Ilion, 
London, Eng. 


Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. Send me folder, “Found! the missing Mr. Boehlin,”’ and literature on other subjects checked 


Write name and address in margin below and mail, with coupon above, to Library Bureau 


3. Filing Systems 4. Cus Systems 5. 6.Supplies 
‘or Ban and Stee 
C1 Statistical Service OC Correspondence O Index CO Card Index Cabi ex and stock forms 
O Calculating Service O Deposit Tickets O Investments ra index Cabinets O Folders 
iali ortgages unter-hight units i t ast 
O Pass Books Safe Deposits Horizontal units si Guides 
O Bank Department Statistics Safe Keeping Omnibuses Plai 
O Government Department O Withd 1 O Savings Ledgers O Vault files and shelving ain, Pr nted and cellu- 
OInsurance Department D Signature i ble label guid 
O Library Department cxets O Unit ledger system D Vertical units Removable label guides 
0 Schools of Filing O Valuation Metal tip guides “a 
B.C.H.8-24 
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Handling your 


avings accounts 


without 


‘yous system of handling savings accounts must 
be accurate, convenient and flexible. We've 
never seen a system to equal our own; Baker-Vawter 
No. 67 Binders, specially designed for handling sav- 
ings accounts. 


There are other systems—good ones. If we thought 
they were better than ours—or just as good—we'd 
make them. But long years devoted to studying and 
working out “better ways” have proved to us that 
the Baker-Vawter No. 67 Binder method is best— 


for accuracy, convenience, flexibility. 


Some of the advantages of Baker-Vawter 
No. 67 Binders 
1. 10,000 savings accounts can be handled by 12 Baker- 
Vawter No. 67 Binders. 


2. Savings accounts rarely increase in blocks of hundreds 
or thousands; therefore gradual increases in added 


accounts can be handled by relatively small increases 
in equiqment. 

3. Adjusting sectional controls is extremely simple in 
Binders. 


Posting to accounts in ledgers is easy because accounts 
are more easily selected; and there’s less chance of 
misfiling or losing an account. 


5. Proof of Balances is more easily taken because Binders 
can be more conveniently handled at the machine 
when listing. 


6. At interest-figuring time the work can be better organ- 
ized with Binders. Clerks with small Binder sections 
do not get in each other’s way. 

7. Atumble form leaf is better (than a tumble form card) 
because the leaf places the balances in one general 
direction. A card filled on one side and forwarded on 
the reverse, is sometimes replaced in tray with wrong 
side front. This results in wrong listing of balances. 

8. Binders being small, units are more easily handled, 
more clerks can work independently of each other, 
and no unnecessary floor space is consumed. 


You'll find our binders long-lived. We build them for long time economy; like everything we make; 
the best in materials put together with painstaking care. Better find out about No. 67. Use the coupon. 


: BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


and mail 


Manufacturing Plants at Attach to your letter hea 


Holyoke, Mass. Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Our products are sold direct from factory to 


. you. Service is rendered through our own 
q Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. “Gites tn 55 cies. One is her you. 
Please send folder,“ Get rid of confusio 


at interest figuring time 
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